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[FROM THE PORT FOLIO. } 


BIOGRAPHY. 
THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER. 


Avexanper the First, Emperor of 
all the Russias, was born on the 12th 
of December, 4777; married in the 
year 1793 to Lonisa Maria, princess 
of Baden, now the reigning empress, 
and was crowned at Moscow on the 
15th of September, 1804, having as- 
cended the throne en the 12th of 
March of that year. 

Since his accession, his empire has 
been increased by the acquisition of 
three fine provinces. 

Belostock containing four hundred 
thousand inhabitants: Swedish Fin- 
Jand eontaining eight hundred and 
fifty thousand, and Georgia contain- 
ing upwards of three hundred and fif- 
ty thousand. The incorporation of 
which countries has raised the popu- 
lation of the Russian empire (in 1808) 
to forty-four million eight hundred 
thousand inhabitants. 

A less equivoeal benefit than the 
extension of its territory has been 
eonferred on Russia, by opening the 
communications of the interior. 

Thus a communication has been 
formed between the Baltie and the 
Black sea, a distanee of two thousand 
miles, by means of the canal of Bere- 
sin, begun in 1799, and completed in 
1806, and which now joins the. Dnie- 
per aad the western Dwina. 

A second canal, ealled the canal of 
Oguinskoye was finished in 1804, and 
eonnecting the Niemen, which emp- 
ties into the sea cf Prussia, with the 
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Dnieper, which discharges itself into 
the Black sea, forms a communication 
between those two waters. The ca- 
nal of Mariynskoy has opened a route 
from the Baltie to the Casbias seas, 
by a new communication between the 
Volga and the Neva. This was be. 
gun in 1799, and finished in 1806, 
besides which, others have been be- 
gun or completed during the present 
reign. | 

The new organization of the go- 
vernment is also the work of his pre- 
seut majesty. 

The ministry is now divided into 
the following departments : 

ist, of foreign affairs—2d, of war 
—3d, of the marine—4th, of the inte- 
rior, to which is attached that of com- 
merce—5Sth, of justice—6th, of finance 
—7th, of public instructions—sth, of 
general police. 

To these are annexed the depart- 
ments of the treasury ; the controller- 
ship of accounts ; the direction of the 
communications of the empire; and 
the department of the ecclesiastical 
affairs of the different religions. 

The ministers of these departments 
render an annual account of each 
to the council of state. The first 


that of the minister of commerce, 
count Romanzvff, at present chancel- 
lor of the empire. ‘The council of 
state, which 
power over therest of t 
18 & permanent institution, the more 
immediate objects of which are: aes 
improvement of the civil and crimmal, 
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of finance, and the publie credit; to 
keep within their proper sphere and 
to fix the labours of the respective 
departments: the discussion of all 
new laws and establishments, and the 
extraordinary measures of the execu- 
tive such, as declarations of war or 
treaties of peace, before they receive 
the final sanction of the emperor. 

In this subdivision of the executive 
authority may be evidently traced a 
disposition not avaricious of power, 
while at the same time the creation 
of so many departments may furnish 
the means of resisting or evading or 
weakening the immediate pressure of 
the sovereign. The publication of 
the aceounts of the national affuirs is 
itself a great advance towards the 
improvement of them. 

The highest honours are due to 
the emperor for his exertions tu ame- 
liorate the laws of his country. The 
commission onthe laws established 
by the great Catharine, the progress 
ef which was stopped during several 
years, has resumed its labours under 
the auspices, and with the constant 
encouragement of the emperor. All 
the laws and deerees since the time 
of Jaroslaffin 1017, have been exam- 
ined and formed into a eode, the first 
part of which was finished in 1810. 

Among the most important laws of 
this reign, is that relative to com- 
merce, whieh fixes the rights and pri- 
leges as well as the duties of mer- 
chants, whether natives of the coun- 
try, resident foreigners, or transient 
traders. What is more characteris- 
tie of theliberal views of the emperor 
is the privilege granted in 1802 to the 
nobility, of engaging in trade, ‘either 
personally or by the investment of 
their funds in commercial houses, 
without any derogation from their 
prerogatives or their dignity. Of the 
same charaeter is the law for the na- 
turalization of the Jews, so persecut- 
ed in many parts of the continent, 
which provides the means of instrue- 
tien for them,—invites them to share 
im agriculture and trade; and with. 
eut restraining, in the least, the li- 
berty of their religion, extends to 


them the rights and protection of e- 
ther Russian subjects. 

The publie instruction has kept 
pace with the other improyements.— 
During this reign five universities 
have been founded ; and a great num- 
ber of colleges and primary schools 
established throughout the empire.— 
For these institutions a sum of a mil- 
lion and a half of roubles is appropri- 
ated annually by the government, and 
several individuals have either estab- 
lished free selhovls at their own ex- 
pense or contributed largely to those 
already in existenee. The effect of 
these establishments is visible in the 
various literary and benevolent insti- 
tutions which have rapidly followed 
them, and the zeal with which the 
nation pursues the path which is in- 
dicated by the emperor. As the mi- 
nisters of public instruction, the or- 
der of the Jesuits has received eontin- 
ued protection, and a college has been 
founded for them at Si. Petersburg, 
With views equally enlightened two 
frigates were sent on a voyage of dis- 
eovery round the woild, and their 
eaptains Krusenstern and Liss anskoy 
liberally rewarded on their return. 

The condition of the lower classes 
in Russia has, in several provinces, 
undergone a great amelioration, and 
many thousands of peasants [serfs] 
have been freed by their seigneurs, 
with their lands and property, under 
a mutual contract ; in consequence of 
an imperial decree authorising and 
sanctioning this enlightened and phi- 
lanthropie measure. 

Of the physical foree of Rrssia 
some estimate may be formed from 
the war of 1806, when on an imperial 
manifesto, deelaring the necessity of 
a sudden levy for the safety of the 
state, a militia of six handred and 
twelve thousand soldiers was raised 
and organized in the space of two 
months: followed by patriotie offers 
amounting to several millions ef rou- 
bles. 

It is under this reign that the poli- 


tieal and commercial relations be- 


tween the United States and Russia 
have been established in a manner 
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which promises to both nations per- 
manent advantages. Nor is it the 
least auspicious omen of their future 
connexion, that this reeent intercourse 
has been commeneed on the part of 
Russia, by persons who have practi- 
eally refuted the injurious reproaches 
on their country, and that the echa- 
racter of the sovereign is already 
known and appreciated in the new 
world, to whose judgment distance 
may, in some measure, supply the 
impartiality of time. 
ns oe 
[FROM THE PORT FOLTO, ] 
CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUM- 


ET nongEstTi. /for. 


[The following picture of the manners of 
an Kuropean court, which will at least amuse 
vur sunple counirywomen, We owe toa 
French critic, The memoirs themselves, 
have not reached us, but they probably con- 
tain the most authentic private history of the 
court of Berlin ata period much less known 
than the brilliant reign of the son of Frederic 
Witiiam. On this side of the Atlantic we 
may be permitted to smile at the vulgarity 
of manners, and the profligacy which will, 
sometimes, it seems, approach even the per- 
son of the sovercign. } 

Memnrs of the princess Frederica Sophia Wil- 
helmina of Prussia, margravine of Bayreuth, 
sister of Frederic the Great, written by her- 
se'f, 2 vols. Sve. pp.770. Paris, 1811. 
Memorrs are much better adapted 

than history to make us acquainted 

with the great personages who have 
fizured on the stage of life. The lat- 
ter is often no more than a collection 
of brilliant falsehoods, dictated by ha- 
tred or base adulation, while the 
latter, not being destined to appear 
during the life-time ofthe authors, 
are written with unstudied careless- 
ness and freedom, and contain besides 
a thousand little aneedotes, which 
though disdained by the historian are 
preferred by a great number of rea- 
ders, to a recital ef the most impor- 
tant events. ‘These motives conspire 
with many ethers, to explain the pe- 
ealiar charm attached to memoirs, 
and furbid us to deubt the success of 
those of the princess of Prussia. It 
is indeed one of those books, the for- 
tune ef which is independent of the 


opinion of journalists, and is bought 
and read without any regard to the 
judgment of the critie, which, in this 
instanee, comes too late. Unfortu- 
nately these memoirs written by a 
prineess of highly cultivated mind, 
the sister of a truly great king, end at 
the moment when her brother aseend- 
ed the throne; and this is the only 
regret which they leave behind them. 

Un the 3d of July, 1809, the prin- 
cess royal, since queen of Prussia, 
brought into the world a daughter, 
who was very badly received, beeause 
a son was desired. This daughter, 
says the author of these memoirs, was 
my little face. Her education was 
confided to the daughter of an Italian 
monk, named Leti, who had left his 
convent to fix himself in Holland, the 
asylum of all the — adues of that 
kind, where he abj ed the Catholie 
faith, and compesed, for his subsis- 
tence, a number of hasty and mid- 
dling works, “She had” says the 
princess, who loves to draw satirical 
portraits, ** she had a heart and un- 
derstanding perfectly Italian. She 
was fadahestie haughty, and violent; 
her morals did not disgrace her origin, 
for her coquetry attracted a number 
of lovers’ whem she did not suffer te 
languish; her manners were Duteh, 
that is to say, coarse.”* Such was 
the governess chosen to bring up a 
young princess ef the blood royal, 
and if her august pupil did uot resem- 
ble her, she owes much to the exeel- 
lence of her natural disposition, 

At length her father, Frederic Wil- 
liam, till now prince royal, aseended 
the throne, and as heis a prince whose 
charaeter deserves to be known, the 
memoirs contain a great deal of in- 
teresting matter in relation to him.— 
From the day of his ecronation, Ber- 
lin was transformed into a great bar- 
rack; whoever wished to please the 
new sovereign was obliged to put on 
the ecasque and the evirase, and thus 
were formed those fine regiments 
which his successor employed so ad- 
vantageously. The most remarka- 
ble of them was cemposed of giants ; 
asaidier who was no more*than six 
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feet high was almost regarded among 
them as a dwarf. Frederic William 
was extremely careful in recruiting it; 
he thought that all men above six 
feet belonged to him; he therefore 
seized them wherever they could be 
found; and it is not forgotten that 
respectable Italian priests, carried off 
by his orders, had the pleasure of ma- 
neeuvreing for several years at Potts- 
dam. These manmuvres occupied 
the king during the whole morning ; 
he then dived ina family way, ata 
table which was served like that of 
any citizen of Berlin, andhad nothing 
beyond the absolute necessaries o 
life, and in the evening he kept a sort 
of tavern, where he smoked and 
drank, and got tipsy with his general 
officers. Such was the court of Fre- 
derick William king of Prussia.— 
That of Lewis XLV, who was then 
still living, was, it must be eonfessed, 
rather more brilliant, but every king 
has his taste and his whims. 

The father of the princess Wilhel- 
mina treated his children more se- 
verely than his soldiers. Jt would be 
difficult to count the canings and the 
fisticuffs with which he gratified his 
son, afterwards the great Frederic, 
who could never appear before the 
king without being beaten, or at least 
insulted. But it is perhaps thus that 
heroes are formed. ‘The princess too 
had her full share of the brutal libe- 
rality of her father, who often struck 
her. She tells us that one day, “ he 
seized her by the hand, gave her se- 
veral hlows in the face with his fist, 
one of which knocked her over.” 
She was not only beaten by the king 
butalso by Leti, who for her amuse- 
ment threw a candlestick at her head 
one day, ‘LT escaped,” says the poor 
thing, “with a few contusions.” — 
What added to her misfertunes was 
the severe diet tou which she was eon- 
demned, for she was literally dying 
with hunger. There was nothing on 
her father’s table but garden stuff so 
badly cooked that it disgusted her.— 
Often indeed it was impossible ‘to 
touch it, for after serving the other 
guests, Frederie William would spit 





in the dish, that his children might 
not break their fast. At other times 
he forced them to eat and drink what 
they disliked most, so that they re- 
turned in his presence what they had 
just swallowed. In short, says the 
princess, my brother and myself be- 
came as poor as rats from mere inani- 
tion. Milk, eoffee, and dried cher- 
ries were their only nourishment for 
several months. A little aneedote 
will complete this picture of the aus- 
terity of their fasting. She was at 
this time contined to her chamber by 
order of her father, whothreatened to 
send her to Spandau. 


“* Qne day” says she, “as madame de Son- 
feld* and I were sitting at table, looking sor- 
rowfully at each other, and having nothing 
to eat but a soup of salted water, and a ra- 
gout of old bones; filled with hairs and all 
sort of filth, we heard a hard knocking at the 
window, and on jumping up in surprise to 
see what wis the inatter, found a crow with 
a piece of bread in its beak. She put it 
down when she saw us, on the sill of the 
window, and flew off. Tears came irto our 
eyes at this incident. Our situation is mise- 
rable indeed, said Ito my governess, since it 
moves even beings without reason: they have 
more compission on us than men who treat 
us with such cruelty.” 


What then had this wretched prin- 
cess gained by being born in the bo- 
som of greatnes? The poorest pea- 
sant girl of Bren lenborg was happier 
than the daughter of her sovereign. 
it seems that the education of the 
Spartans was soft and effeminate in 
comparison with that of the author of 
these memoirs. When, however, her 
docility gave satisfaction, she was 
allowed the pleasure of being present 
at the great reviews, and of standing 
for five or six hours exposed to the 
rays of a burningsun. More than 
thirty princes crowded to Berlin te 
enjoy this sight. On these occasions 


* This was her new governess, Leti having 
been just dismissed. My God, said madame 
de Rokoule to the queen, who wished to keep 
her, “ Let that creature go. Your poor 
child is sufering martyrdom. I am 
afraid she will be brought to you one of these 
days with her arms broken, for she beats her 
like plaster; ehe ruas the risk of being lam. 
ed every day.” 
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Frederic William threw money out of 
the windows, and displayed a great 
deal of magnifieence, Fourteen dish- 
eswere served up on table to regale 
all these prinees whom he invited, 
and his numerous family. Bat. his 
court was never more brilliant, than 
when the ezar Peter the great arriv- 
‘The details 
which the princess gives, prove that 
this interview had made a great im- 
pression on her, ‘The ezar, his wife, 
and-all their court arrived by water 
ut Mon Bijou, a country seat of the 
queen, who had taken eare to carry 
away a part of the furniture, because 
she knew that the Russians broke e- 
very thing into pieces, wherever they 
passed. The king and queen met 
them at the water side. Frederic 
gave his hand to the ezarina. When 
the ezar landed, he said to the king, 
“I am glad te see you my brother 
Frederie.’” ‘Then coming up to the 
queen he offered to kiss her, but she 
refused. ‘Ihe czarina kissed the 
hand of the queen, and then introdue- 
ed to her four hundred !adies of her 
train, who were chiefly German ser- 
vants, who performed at the same 
time the functions of ladies, chamber- 
maids, cooks, and washerwomen: al- 
most every one of them earried tn her 
arms achild richly elad, and when 
they were asked if these children be- 
longed tothem, they answered, with a 
eurtesy. “ the ezar did me the honour 
to give it tome.” It appears that at 
this time their northern miajesties 
were exceedingly prolific, forthe prin- 
cess elsewhere tells us, that at the 
death of the king ef Saxony, it was 
ealeulated that he had had three hun- 
dred and sixty-four ehildren, which 
is a great deal even for a king. 

The ezar was subject to convulsi- 
ons, and being seated at table near 
the queen, had aslight attack, and 
began making movements and bran- 
dishing his knife, which frightened 
her so much that she jumped up.— 
But the ezar quieted her, and squeezed 
her hand with so much foree, that she 
evied out with pain. He laughed with 
all his heart at this, and said gal- 


lantly, * You have more delicate 
bones than my Catharine.” This 
Catharine too was worth seeing: 


“She was small, andallinaheap. Very 
much browred, and without either air or 
grace; it was enough to sce her to judge 
that she was of low extraction. From her 
style of dressing, one would have taken her 
fora German comedian. Her clothes had 
been bought at a slop-shop, made in the old 
stvle, and covered all over with gold and dirt. 
The front. of her petticoat was ornamented 
with precious stones, and the design of it 
wag very singular. It consisted of a double 
eagle, the feathers of which were garnished 
with the smallest carrat, and very badly set. 
She hada dozen orders, and as many saints 
and relies tied along the trimmings of her 
dress, so that when she walked, one would 
have supposed, from their jingling, that you 
heard a mule.” 


After the departure of this gro- 
tesque court, the queen went to visit 
Mon Bijou, where she found every 
thing so ruined that she was obliged 
to rebuild it almost entirely. , 


Had Berlin often presented such 
sights, the princess royal would have 
suffered less from ennui, but she did 
not see every day ezarinas with four 
hundred such chosen ladies of henor. 
“© When these festivities were over, 
says she, we returned to our noihing- 
ness, and passed our days in fasting 
and retreat.” Then too the domestic 
squabbles resumed their course, and 
beeame more vielent when her mar- 
riage was under consideration. A 
famous astrologer had predicted that 
she would be sought after by four 
crowned heads; those of Sweden, 
Russia, England and Saxony. The 
prediction was accomplished, but she 
married neither of these prinees.— 
The queen, who belonged tothe house 
of Hanever, desired nothing so much 
as to marry her daughter to the duke 
of Gloster, To this the king would 
willingly have consented, but the 
court of England prolonged the nego-~ 
tiation, till Frederic Willtam became 
impatient at the delay, and carried 
off all the Hanoverians above a cer- 
tain height. The king of England 
demanded reparation, but could not 
obtain it. In the meantime an am- 
bassador arrived from the emperor, 
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who presented to the king a great 
number of giants, and assured him, 
in the name of his sovereign, that 
every Hungarian of six feet and up- 
wards, was at his disposal. This 
was taking Frederie William by his 
weak side. He was sensible to so 
courteous an offer, eared no more a- 
boat theking of England, and became 
the friend of the emperor.. Though 
Austria sent giants, she did not, how- 
ever, offer a husband toprineess Wil- 
helmina. They therefore turned their 
eyes to the king of Saxony. “ He 
was then fifty years old, much broken 
ur his age; the terrible debaucheries 
tn which he had indulged, had caused 
an accident in his foot, which prevent- 
ed him from walking for any length 
of time.’* Sueh was the husband 
who was intended for a princess, who 
had not yet attained her twentieth 
year; but it was necessary to verify 
the prediction of the astrologer.— 
Some unexpected difficulties, however, 
broke a treaty which had just been 
concluded at Dresden in the midst of 
the most brilliant festivities. 

All these projects of marriage with 
crowned heads, or those which were 
hereafter to be crowned, having fail- 
ed, the small sovereigns placed them- 
selves in the ranks ofher suitors, a 
margrave of Schwed, who did not at 
all suit the princess; a duke of Weis- 
senfeld, who was not worth a far- 
thing, but who drank as hard as Fre- 
derie William; and au hereditary 
prinee of Bayreuth, who, without be- 
ing beloved, or being a hard drinker, 
earried her off from his rivals. The 
queen made many efforts to get rid of 
this marriage, and renew the alliance 
with England, but the king had ta- 
ken his side. Besides he would be 
the master, and the wishes of his 
wife were never his own, “He 
must,” he would often say, ‘ keep 
the women under the ferule. or the 
will dunce on the heads of their hus- 
bands.”? We was, as we see, a prince 
ef an excellent understanding. 

The, princess Wilhelmina, then, 


*It was of him that jt wes said, when Au- 
gustus drank, all Poland was tipsy. 


tt 


= 
who had beeu on the point of marry. 
ing kings, or those who expected to 
be so, was at last united to one of 
those small sovereigns, who were con- 
sidered at her father’s court as vas. 
sals, Frederic William, always grand 
and generous, had promised to do 
wonders for her; he was t» give her 
the greatest advantages, and compen- 
sate, by a very ample dower, for the 
loss of a more distinguished rank.— 
But yet, “ every thing being well bar- 
gained and counted down, there re- 
mained no more than eight hundred 
crowns for her support.” It was, to 
be sure, very little; but after her de- 
parture, the king had her marriage 
eontraet given up to him, and finding 
that he had been tooliberal, retrench- 
eda part of this dower. ‘This made 
her quit more willingly a eity which 
80 many cauacs had rendered odious 
to her, and fiattered herself with the 
hope of passing a more quiet and 
tranquil life in the small states of her 
father-in-law. A& her entrance on 
the territory of Bayreuth, she was re- 
ceived with a truly solemn pomp, by 
all the immediate nobility, who eom- 
plimented her, and made harangues 
much jonger than she could have 
wished, for harangues are among the 
inconveniences of greatness, With 
her usual dexterity in seizing whate- 
ver is ridiculous, she has drawn a 
most amusing portrait of these nobles: 


“ They had all visages such as would fright- 
en children. Their faces were half covered 
with caps in the shape of wigs, in which a 
vermin as ancient as their own had establish- 
ed their domicil from time immemorial.— 
These odd figures were set off with clothes 
which did not yield the palm of antiquity ta 
the vermin, as they were the inheritance of 
their ancestors, who had transmitted them 
fom father to son. The greater part of 
these rags did not fit them, and the gold was 
so Worn out that it could not be distinguish- 
ed. This was, however, their dress of cere- 
mony, and they thought themselves at least 
as respectable in these ancient rags as the 
emperor when dressed in those of Charle- 
magne. Their coarse manners exactly suit- 
ed their accoutrements: one would have ta- 
ken them for clowns; and to add to their 
charms, the greater part of them had the itch. 
I had all the difficulty in the world tO keep 
from len ghing at the sight of these figures — 
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This was not all. Soon afier they presented 
to me originals of another kind, a set of eccle- 
siastics, Whose harangues I was still obliged 
to swallow. They had collars round their 
necks which were 80 large, that they seemed 
like baskets. The one who complimented 
me spoke through his nose, and went on so 
slowly, that I almost lost my patience. At 
last I got rid of this Noah’s ark, and sat 
down to table, where the first of the nobility 
were invited.” 

We must remember that these im- 
mediate nobles partook formerly of 
the sovereign power, and as they could 
make themselves feared, the princess 
had been very much pressed to show 
them great attentions. ‘his she did 
as well as she eould. At dinner, 
therefore, she began a conversation 
on different subjects, but she could 
get from these automatons nothing 
but yes and no. Fortunately, howe- 
ver, she introduced the subject of eeo- 
nomy. Ina moment all these charm- 
ing faces opened, all their tongues 
loosened, the wit of these personages 
displayed itself, and an important dis- 
cussion commenced. ‘lhe question 
was, whether catile in low grounds 
was finer or brought a higher price 
than those of the mountains. Some 
supposed the affirmative ; others took 
the opposite side, and all of them dis- 

layed aequirements which would do 
Pan to the members of the agricul- 
tural society. They drank as they 
disputed, and drank so much that 
the immediate nobility got tipsy.— 
The princess would have been very 
glad to be rid of this filthy grandeur, 
for though she was as yet only onthe 
borders of the states of Bayreuth, she 
might have easily gone in an after. 
noon’s excursion to pass the night at 
her capital. ‘This, however, was not 
the intention of these gentlemen, who 
wished, on the following day, to pre- 
sent to her their respectable better 
halves. She was therefore obliged 
to pass the night in this fine eastle of 
Hoff, the principal staircase of which 
resembled a little wooden ladder. As 
the nextday happened to be a Sunday 
her royal highness was regaled with 
avery fine sermon, in which the 
preacher, who was a protestant mi- 


nister, passed in review all the mer- 
riages that had taken ‘place from the 
creation to the time of Neah. As he 
had no malicious intention, he called 
things by their names scrupulously, 
put dots overthe 7’s and omitted none 
of the most minute particnlars.— 
This caused a very great laugh from 
all the German counts and barons, 
while the prineess and the ladies 
blushed for shame. . After this pretty 
sermon, they sat down to table; the 
conversation was not less interesting, 
though the drinking was more copious 
than onthe last evening, At the des- 
sert these gentlemen who couldsearee- 
ly stand, presented to the princess 
their very chaste spouses: 

“They were in nothing inferior to their 
dear husbands. Figure to ‘yourself a set of 
monsters with their hair dressed like ches- 
nuts, or rather like swallows’ nests, with false 
hair full of dirt and filth. Tieir dresses 
were as antique as those of their husbands.— 
Fifty bows of ribband of all colours relieved 
the lustre of them, while awkward and re- 
peated curtesies accempanied all this lig- 
gage. Inever saw any thing so comic. Some 
of these apes bad been at court, and played 
the part of the coxcombs at Paris, giving 
themselves airs and graces which the others 
strove to imitate. Add to this the manner 


in which they examined us; nothing can de 
imagined more ridiculous and laughable ” 


The princess has a singular talent 
for caricatures, if she has not exag- 
gerated, we must allow that in com- 
parison with these ladies, the famous 
countess of ‘hunderdentronk, would 
have passed fur a charming woman. 


The next day they set ont for Gef- 
res, where the margrave, who was 
waiting for hischiidren, received them 
ina low tavern, where he assured 
them the emperor had passed a night. 
After supper, he conducted his daugh- 
ter-in-law into his chamber, where h 
eonversed with her for two hours. 
This margra¥e was a very learhed 
personage. who knew by heart ail 
Telemachus, and all the Roman his- 
tory of Amelot de la Houssaie. Une 
luckily he had never read any thing 
else, and talked to her of them during 
the whole interview. ‘The prinecss 
compures his long reasonings to the 
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old sermens which are read to put 
one to sleep, but they produced a dif- 
ferent effect on her ‘ for she became 
sick, and would have fallen at full 
Jength, if the prisce had not support- 
ed her.”? Notwithstanding this indis- 
position she arrived at Bayreuth the 
22d of January, 1732, and made her 
entrance into that city, or that bo- 
rough, underatriple discharge of ean- 
non, for all these little princes of Ger- 
many would have cannon. A ear- 
riage, in which the gentlemen were 
placed, opened this brilliant mareh, 
that of the prineess, drawn by six 
hack-horses flowed. then came her 
ladies, then the waiting people, and 
six waggons of baggage. The mar- 
gFo79 with his court, received his 
daughter.in-law at the foot of the 
stair-ease, and condueted her to her 
apartment, which must have been of a 
magnificent kind, if we may judge 
from the description of the prineess. 


** T was introduced to it” says she, “ by a 
long entry hung with cobwebs, and so filthy 
that the sight of it made me sick. . } then en- 
tereda large chamber, the ceiling of which, 
though antique, formed its greatest ornament. 
‘The tapestry of it had been, I believe, very 
fine, in its time, but now was so old and dir- 
ty, that you could not guess what it repre- 
sented without the help of a microscope.— 
The figures were drawn as large as life, and 
the faces so full of holes and worn out, that 
they looked like sceptres. The dressing 
room was adorned with dirt-coloured furni- 
ture, and along side of it was another cham- 
ber, of which the tapestry, of green damask, 
varied, had an admirable effect. I call it va- 
ried, for it was in strips, and the linen ap- 
peared through it. I went into my bed 
chamber, the whole furniture of which was 
ofgreen damask, with worn out golden ea- 
gles: my bed was so fine and so new, that in 
fifteen days time, the curtains would have 
disappeared, for as soon as they were touch- 
ed, they went in pieces. This magnificence, 
to which I was unaccustomed, surprised me,” 
&c. &e. 


The margrave soon resumed the 
conversation of last evening, which 
had been so disagreeably interrupted. 
He made a long dissertation on Tele- 
machus and Amelot de la Houssaie, 
and would have made it still longer, 
if supper had not been announced.— 
The fare at Bayreuth was not worth 


~ 
—4 


much more than that of Berlin— 
** There were ragouts a la diable, sea- 
soned with sour wine, large grapes, 
and onions.”? The princess was near 
fainting at the end of the repast, and 
withdrew to her department, which 
they had not had the attention even to 
warm, and the windows of which 
were in pieces. She suffered much 
all night, and had time to make sad 
refleetions on her new situation, and 
this little court, where every thing 
wore the appearance of misery. She, 
however, loved her husband passion- 
ately, and his attentionsand kindness 
were her only consolation. 

She might have eonsoled herself, 
too, in the society of her father-in-law. 
But the portrait she draws of him, 
proves that he was by no means a fa- 
vorite. 


“ His false physiognomy excited no preju- 
dice in his favour, and may be ranked with 
those which promise nothing. He was ex- 
tremely thin, and Knock kneed; he had nei- 
ther air nor grace, thoug): he endeavoured to 
give himself both. us disordered body con- 
tained a very limited understanding, yet he 
knew his own character so little, that he 
thought himself very sensible. He was po- 
lite without possessing that ease of manners 
which seasons politeness. Infutuated with 
self-love, he spoke of nothing but his justice 
and his great art of governing. He wished 
to pass for a man of firmness, and even prided 
himself on it; yet in fact he had a great deal 
of timidity and weakness. He had no appli- 
cation tobusiness. Reading Telemachus* had 
spoilt his understanding His couduct wasa 
mixture of high and Jow. At one time he 
played the emperor, and made himself ridi- 
culous; at another he desecnded to forget 
his dignity. His greatest fault, however, 
was his love of wine; be drank from morn- 
ing till night, and probably this contributed 
to weaken his understanding.” 

Such was the margrave, against 
whom she seems really to have maay 
eauses uf complaint. If she solicited 
a favour, she was sure of a refusal, 
and money she did not dare to ask, 
though “ she was so poor that she had 
not enough to buy adress.’ She la- 
ments much her unhappy situation, 


* These lines are italicised, says the French 
critic, in order to give a new argument to 
madame Genlis, who has so pleasantly declar- 
ed herself the enemy of Fenelon. 
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yet in the midst of her complaints she 
still finds means to enliven her rea- 
ders, by very pleasant descriptions.— 
Such is her account of the festival of 
Bi. Georges, on whieh the margrave 
in imitation of the great poteutates, 
conferred the order. of the Red Ka- 
gle with royal pomp.. On that occa- 
sien he stood up, very richly dressed, 
by the side of a table, on which he 
rested one hand, to ape the etiquette 
of Vienna, He even attempted to 
cuunterfeit the emperor, and affected 
a grave and majestic air, to inspire 
respect. He inspired none, however, 
in the princess, who found the cere- 
mouy so ludicrous, that she could 
scareely preserve her gravity. She 
adyanced with the hereditary prince, 
and were the first admitted to the au- 
dience; after which came the prin- 
ecsses, her sisters-in-law, and then 
the rest of the company. Wheu the 
margrave had been overloaded with 
compliments, he eonferred the order 
on two knights, to whom he address- 
ed a discourse worthy of the occasion 
At length they sat down to dinner.— 
The princess could not remain there 
an instant, as the smell of the meats 
alunost suffocated her, butin the even- 
ing she learnt that before the compa- 
ny separated, every one, except her 
husband, the prince, was dead drunk. 

This event, in some measure dissi- 
pated the ennui of the prineess; but 
the emperor of Bayreuth, conferred 
the order of the Red Kagle only onee, 
and after this ceremony was over, his 
little court was still more Uresome 
than before, and the princess became 
perfectly disgusted with it. An op- 
portunity offered of making a journey 
tu Berlin, and she seized jt with avi- 
dity in spite of the disagreeable recol- 
lections which her stay there must 
have excited. Her father, the king, 
received her coldly enough. 


“Ha! ha!” said he, “ here you are, Iam 
very glad to seeyou. You are very muchal- 
tered. Howl pity you. You have not even 
bread to eat. If it werenot for me you wonld 
be obliged to beg ;” and yet he did not give 
her a farthing. “itoo am buta poor man. 
i am not ina condition to give you much, 

VOL. I. 


but Pil do whatIcan. I will give you ten or 
twelve florins at atime, as my affairs. will 
permit, and this willbe still something to 
relieve youmMisery. Then turning to the 
queen, you, madam, will make her a present 
of a dress, for the poor thing has not a shift 
on her back.” 


Diseontented with both her father 
and mother, the princess lest no time 
in returning to Bareuth. But there 
she found a new subjeet of complaint. 
The niece of her governess had, by her 
charms, seduced the old margrave, 
who wished to marry her. He now 
passed whole days with his mistress, 
making the most sentimental decla- 
rations, and finding new pleasures 
constantly in her society. To appear 
younger he very carefully brushed up 
his wig. Ifhe was obliged to absent 
himself, the love letters circulated. 


“ These letters” says the princess, “ were 
of the most tender kind, but so common 
place as to make one sick. All his views 
tended only to marriage, love being quite 
disenguged from the business. This last de- 
claration might be very true, for he was so 
worn out, that he had only skin and bones 
left, and was troubled with disease in all its 
forms.” 


This did not, however, prevent him 
from appearing charming in the eyes 
of his lover, who ealeulated very well 
the advantages she would derive from 
such a marriage. ‘I'he princess, on 
her side, did every thing she could to 
prevent the union, but her efforts 
would have been ineffectual, had her 
father-in-law lived any longer. He 
wasted away sensibly, till he could 
no lenger leave his bed, and the phy- 
sicians didethe rest. 

Frederic William died about the 
same time, and was succeeded by his 
son. ‘Lhe margravine of Bayreuth, 
hoped that a brother, who had receiv- 
ed from her so many proofs of sincere 
friendship and anbounded attachment 
would be anxious to give her marks 
of his gratitude. ‘The event did not 
justify these expectations, for the king 
forgot the debts of the prinee royal, 
To inerease her afflictions, the mar- 
grave beeame faithless to her, and 
jealousy, an evilto which she had been 
till uow a stranger, poisoned these 
B 
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years of her life, which shoald have 
been the happiest. Here finish the 
first part of the memoirs of the prin- 
eess. Ladies who engage in this spe- 
cies of writing, are often reproaelied 
with oceupying themselves tvo mach 
with their persons. Thus the memoirs 
of mademoiselle de Montpensier are 
truly the accounts ofa miss, who men- 
tions public and private events, only 
as she plays her iittle part in them, 
and are filled with details of festivals 
and fashions, and disputes of eti- 
quette, precedenee, and genealogy, 
and other trash of that sort. ‘There 
is something of this too, in the me- 
moirs of the princess of Prussia, but 
the dose is not so strong. Blessed 
with a more solid understauding than 
that of mademoiselle de Montpeiasicr, 
and perceiving that the public would 
not fee] a very lively interest in the 
economy of her head-dress, and the 
colour of her robes, she has not eeca- 
pied herself exclusively with her /it- 
tle face, but attempted to make us ac- 
quainted with her father’s court, and 
to draw caricaiures of Bayreuth and 
its neighbors, 
[PROM THE AMBKICAN REVIEW. | 


LETTERS ONPRANCE & ENGLAND 
LETTER Il. 


Tue state of science and of literature 
in Paris, andthe character and dis- 
tinguishing powers of the French ii- 
terati, occupied, as you may suppose, 
no small share of my attention. Let 
us suspend our review of the shows 
of the capital, in order to take a hasty 
survey of the establishments and the 
pursuits, which more immediately ap- 
pertain to the culture of the mind. 1 
went thither heated by the study of 
the best French writers, and full of 
enthusiasin for the national genius, as 
it is displayed in the immortal pro- 
ductions of the three reigns, which 
immediately preceded the revolution. 
The FBreneh nation has uniformly 
claimed pre-eminence, in the walks 
of literature and science, over all her 
eotemporaries, and this claim has 
been, in fact, admitted by all the na- 


—— 


tions of the continent of shar tae 


England alone has disclaimed any 
inferiority in this respeet, and advan- 
ces pretensions éyen toa higher rank 
in the annals of the mind; pretensions 
whiclrboth you and 1, notwithstand- 
ing onr admiration of the genius of 
her neighbor, most readily admit.— 
She has, however, always done jus- 
tice to the excellence of the latter in 


the noblest eforts of the intellect ; to 


her majestic seminaries of learning ; 


to her taste and suceess in the fine 
arts; and to her inimitable skill in 
the manufactures of luxury. There 
ean be no man of letters in any coun- 
try who is not at all times ready te 
repeat the beautiful tribute whieh the 
English poet has paid to the real me- 
rts of france in these departments. 


© Let Gallic bards record, how honour’d arts, 

“Aud science, flourish’d, in their genial 
clime, 

** Restoring ancient taste : how Boileau rose, 

“How the big Roman soul shook, in Cor-. 
ncille, 

“ The trembling stage. In elegant Racine, 

“How the more powerful, though more hum- 
ble voice 

“Of nature painting Grecee, resistless, 
breathi’d | 

“ The whole awaken’dheart. How Moliere’s 
scene 

* Chastis’d and regular, with well jucg’d 
wit, 

“ Not scatter’d wide, and native humour 

ac’d 

“ Was life itself. To public honours rais’d, 

“ How learning in warm seminaries spread : 

*« And, more for glory than the small reward, 

“tow emulation strove. How their pure 
tongue 

“ Almost obtain’d what was denied their 
arms. 

“ From Rome awhile how Painting, cuurted 
long, 

“ With Poussin came; ancient design, that 
lifts 

“ A faircr front, and looks another soul. 

“ How the kind art, that, of unvalued price, 

“Phe fami‘d and only picture, easy, gives, 

“ Refin’d her touch, and, thro’ the shadow'd 
piece, 

« All the live spirit of the Painter pour’d. 

“ Coyest of arts, how sculpture northward 
deign’d 

“ A look, and bid her Girardon arise. 

“ How lavish grandcur blaz’d; the barren 
waste 

‘ Astonish’d, saw the sudden palace swell, 

* And fountains spout amid its arid shades 
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‘For leagues, bright vistas opening to the 
view, 

“ How forests in majestic gardens smil’d. 

“ How menial Arts, by their gay sisters tauglit 

“ Wove the deep flower, the blooming foliage 
train’d 

“ In joyous figures, ofer the silky lawn, 

“The palace cheer’d, illum’d the story’d 
wall, 

“And with the pencil vi’d the glooming 


loom !’’ 


In all that I may now utter on this 
subject, you may eonnt upon the most 
rigid impartiality, and be assured that 
ispeak but the honest conviction of 
my mind, if I have ececasion to tell 
vou, that in elegant literature as con- 
tradistinguished from the physical and 
mathematical sciences, the French 


‘metropolis is by no means what it 


was before the revolution, and that 
France in general is much below her 
great rival. Toa reflecting mind the 
causes of this decline must be obvious 
and I shall, therefore say but few 
words on this topie. Notwithstand- 
ing the degeneracy of public taste and 
deeay of genius in Paris, the institu- 
tions for the encouragement of learn- 
ing have been greatly multiplied, and 
invested with new splendor, and the 
number of men of letters is increased 
beyond all eaJealation. It is impos- 
sible for a foreigner and a student to 
be a week in the French eapital, 
without having his imagination abso- 
lutely overpowered, and his enthusi- 
asm wound upto the highest pitch, 
hy the ec/at whieh he sees attendant 
on seienee and literatare, and the fa- 
eilities which he finds open for the 
eulture of all branches of human 
knowledee. An imperial library con- 
taining nearly four hundred thousand 
volumes, anda cabinet of manuaseripts 
and medals, the most eopivts and 
precious in the universe; five minor 
establishments of the same kind, each 
containing not mach less than one 
fourth of the same number of books; 
and all of them accessible upon the 
easiest terms to the humblest indivi- 
daal—inannmerable and gratuitous lee- 
tures in all the departments of the 
physical sciences ;—reading rooms at 
the vorner ef every strect literary 


associations either for amusement or 
instruction on all sides ;—a vast col- 
lege in whieh lectures are read at the 
expense ofthe governmentat all hours 
of the day ;—a garden of plants and 
a museum of natural history, the most 
perfect in the arrangement, and the 
most ample in the materials, to be 
found in the world, andthe branches 
of kuowledge to which they relate 
daily explained to all visitors by men 
illustrious for their skill and their 
discoveries :—public exhibitions to 
excite literary emulation and nation- 
al rewards to inspirit literary indus- 
try ;—an universal patronage osten- 
tatiously proclaimed by the govern- 
ment, and in some instances really be- 
stowed :—-suech are but a part of the 
sedueements by which Paris enthrals 
the faney, and extorts the applause 
of a stranger, and which would ap. 
pear, at first sight, to render the 
French metropolis, the most eligible 
residence in the world, fora lover of 
earning. Isay nothing at this time 
of the establishments relating to the 
fine arts, upon which I mean to dwell 
bereafter. 

‘These dazzling advantages lose, 
however, some portion of their lustre 
ona near inspection, and very seri- 
ous disappointments are experienced, 
as you investigate more closely their 
actual effects npon the national intel- 
lect. Their beueficial tendency is in 
part counteraeted by cireumstanees 
connected with the national taste, 
and the genius of the government. 
Many of them give fetters instead of 
wings tothe mind. My ideas on this 
subject will be best explained, by a 
few details relative to the organiza- 
tien of two or three of the principal 
establishments, for the promotion of 
literature and science. I shall begin 
with the Natignal Institute, of which 
his Imperial majesty himself is a 
member, and of which the reputation 
exceeds that of any other learned so- 
ciety of the world. This body as you 
must know, is but an incorporation 
of the old academies of Paris, and is 
now divided into four distinct elasses 
correspondent to those academies. 
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The first class is that of the physical 
and mathematical seiences ; the se- 
eond that of the literature of France, 
and of the French language ;—the 
third that of history and ancient li- 
terature ;~—and the fourth that of the 
fine arts. The members together with 
the foreign associates amount to the 
number of two hundred. When a no. 
mination is. to take place, the class 
by which it is to be made, selects 
two candidates, between whom the 
Emperor makes a choice. Each 
elass has one publie sitting annually, 
at which prizes are distributed, me- 
moirs read, &e. The first has a pri- 
vate sitting every Monday from three 
o’clock till six in the evening, to 
which strangers are admitted when 
introduced bya member, I regularly 
attended these weekly meetings, dur- 
ing many months, and was present at 
an annual sitting of each class. ‘The 
members receive an annuity from the 
government of about two hundred dol- 
lars. Most of them, however, and 
particularly those who belong to the 
first classs, are invested with publie 
employments, so as to be furnished 
with an easy subsistence. Upon se- 
veral of the latter such as Laplace, 
Lacepede, Berthollet, Chaptal, &e. 
some of the highest honors of the state 
have been lavished. 
For some time after his accession 
to the government, Bonaparte found 
the Institute, the most unmanageable 
ofall the public associations of France. 
It was filled with men who had taken 
an active part in the revolution, and 
some of whom were enthusiastically 
devoted to the principles of freedom. 
Several who had accompanied him to 
Egypt were his personal enemies.— 
His efforts to mould them to his pur- 
poses, and to render them completely 
subservient to the consolidation and 
inerease of his power, were fora long 
time ineffectual, and if there be at 
this moment in France, any men in 
the civil walks of life, formidable to 
his despotism, they are to be found in 
the National Institute. After em- 
ploying the arts of intimidatien witb- 
out success, he had recourse toa sys« 


tem of patronage and corruption, 
which he has found much more effiea- 
cions. 

The laborious savans and the indi- 
gent literati were converted into se- 
natars, counsellors of state, legisla- 
tors, inspectors and even ministers; 
and the majority of the whole body 
invested with che cross of the tegion 
of honour. Many yielded to the im- 
perial influence through a sense of 
fear, or of the necessity of submis- 
sion; and not a few to the tempta- 
tions of place and emolument. As he 
made senaters and legislators of mem- 
bers of the Institute, he made, in- 
versely, members of the Institute se- 
nators and legislators, and thus in- 
troduced several of his most devoted 
and prostitute adherents. he right 
of determining the choice between the 
two candidates for admission elected 
by the classes, was reluctantly and 
tardily granted, and has served to 
give him an unlimited control over 
the whele body. When a vacancy 
now occurs, it 1s filled up at his no- 
mination, through both stages of the 
process, as his authority has become 
completely absolute Opposition from 
the few individuals who may remain 
unsubdued, would only endanger 
their personal safety. No stranger 
could have enjoyed better opportuni- 
ties than myself, of studying the con- 
stitution of this body, and of observ- 
ing the species of influence, by which 
itis governed. It is, in faet, only 
necessary to read the addresses which 
the institute has presented to the Kin. 
peror within the last four years, and 
to remark the political mummeries, 
in which most of the prominent mem- 
bers are habitually engaged, to be 
satisnéd how complete is their de- 
basement, and how absolute their 
prostitation. There never has been 
displayed, nor is it possible to eon- 
ceive, any aduyiation more disgusting, 
or abject, or extravagant, than that 
which the deputatiens from this body 
offered to their grim master, on the 
occasion of his late marriage. 

A complete victory over the Insti- 
tute was of some importance to the 
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views of Bonaparte, and of a most 
pernicious tendency, with regard to 
the interests of temperate freedom, 
and of sound literature in Franee.— 
The subordinate classes of this body 
embrace with very few exceptions, 
those who are most deservedly emi- 
nent throughout the empire, for their 
learning, and their success in the arts 
of composition. ‘The first elass as a 
scientific association, ranks higher 
than any other in the world. Reflect 
now upon the potency of sueh instru- 
ments as these, unremittingly employ- 
ed to debauch the public mind into a 
slavish admiration, and to bend it to 
the yoke, of a ferocious military des- 
potism. The ascendency which the 
professors of literature, the dramatic 
writers, and the luminaries of sei- 
ence exert over the opinions of the 
French metropolis, and indeed of the 
whole empire, is, even in its political 
effects, of no small moment. The 
members of the Institute, in dedicat- 
ing their powers and attainments to 
the eelebration of “ the sublime vir- 
tues” of the Emperor, throw a false 
Justre about his name, and heighten 
the splendor of the purple. By, their 
talents and ingenuity they are ex- 
tremely useful to him, even as public 
functionaries, in the business of do- 
mestic administration; and at the 
same time serve the cause of his des- 
potism, most efficaciously, by their 
readiness to propagate in ail their 
writings the speeulative principles of 
servitude, as a justification of their 
own obsequiousness. ‘The contagious 
example of those who now compose 
the Institute—and the slavish spirit 
which must every day become more 
general, will, as long as Bonaparte 
deems it politie to employ such an en- 
sine of state, secure to him, upon the 
sume ecenditions, whaiever pre-emi- 
nently strong or cultivated minds may 
be found in his empire. ‘The place 
ofa member of the Insiitute will be 
eagerly sought, and not unwwerthily, 
or sluggishly filled, let the nature of 
the fealty attached to it be what it 
may. 

The desputie influence of which £ 


am speaking, has not as yet been pro- 
ductive ef any visible injury, to the 
Jabours of the first class of the Insti- 
tute. ‘The physical and mathemati- 
cal sciences must continue to flourish 
as long as they attract the affections, 
and exercise the industry of the 
French savans, whatever may be the 
Serio superstitions of the empire. 
at it must be obvious, that those af- 
feetions and that industry will be di- 
verted to other objects, if political in- 
trigue, and public employments, and 
the emoluments of offiee, interfere 
with the speculations and experiments 
of astronomy and chemistry. Th-se 
studies cannot long be very success- 
fully pursued by men, whose ambi- 
tion is perpetually irritated by the 
prospect of rewards, quite distinct 
frem the common premium and privi- 
lege of scientifie Jabours, and whose 
time’ is oceupied by court parade, po- 
litical juggles, and administrative du- 
ties. Such is now the ease with ma- 
ny of the most distinguished members 
oi the first class of the Institute. 
There is among a certain deserip- 
tion of these gentlemen an incessant 
political strife; an éemulous conten- 
tion for the honours of the empire, 
and the spoils of the treasury; plots 
and eounterplots, jealousies and feuds 
without number, and all relating to 
objects widely dissimilar from the 
combination of algebraic quantitics, 
or the conclusions of experimental 
philosophy. “Those who are distin- 
guished by the Imperial favour, exer- 
cise a most despotic sway over their 
brethren, in their weekly meetings, 
and are, there, the instruments and 
organs of the Imperial will. It was 
not difficult to reeognise in the geo- 
metrician La Place, the chancellor of 
the legion of honour, anambitious and 
successful courtier ; ajealons rival to 
the Berthollets and Lacepedes—sa- 
vans of inferior renown inscienee, but 
of equal rank in the state—and a 
haughty, positive, peevish dictator 
over such of his associates, as were il- 
lustrated by fewer marks of the imperi- 
albounty. I could net but blush for 
the dignity of knowledge, and of hu- 
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man nature, when JI observed the 
humble deference and the profound 
obeisance displayed by the majority 
of all the classes, towards those of 
their number who were clothed,—not, 
in all cases, with the highest honeurs 
of science,—but with the insignia of 
a barbaraus and sanguinary despo- 
tism. 

Unbounded credit, however, is to 
be given to the first class of the In- 
stitute, for the success and industry, 
with which they have prosecuted the 
labours peculiar to their departinent. 
‘Yo such men as La Place, LaGrange, 
Cuvier, Vauquelin, Guyton, &e. im- 
mortal praise is due and will be given 
whatever may be their private politi- 
eal failings. ‘The public meetings of 
this class uniformly expose a rich 
fund added, in the course of the year, 
to the stock of physiolocical and ma- 
thematical knowledge, and are enno- 
bled by the recital of valuable me- 
moirs andeloquent panegyries. Their 
private sittings are occ: pie by me- 
moirs, and by a sort of polemical dis- 
eussion of scientifice questions. Ifa 
poit be stated in a paper, which'a 
member is disposed to controvert or 
elueidate, he rises in his plaee, and 
diseusses it extemporaneously. His 
associates either defend or oppose his 
doctrines, according to the views 
which they take of them at the mo- 
ment, and this cellision or eoneur 
rence of opinions leads to a very ani- 
mated argument. ‘he warmth of 
the national! temper aud the jealousy 
of competition occasion the philoso- 
pirical debate, todegenerate not unfre- 
quently, into an angry and personal 
altere:tion; a cireumstanee which 
detracts led from thedignity of their 
assemblages. 

» If Thave uot reaped as mueh in- 
struction, T must confess that I wn 
been more edified and overawed, 

the meceti: iss of the Royal Soeiety | in 
fondon. "The striet decorum pre- 
served in the latter, the dignified ap- 
pearance of the members, and the ve- 
nerable aspeet of the president, sir 
Joseph Banks, give them that solemn 
and jofty exterior, which is ealculat- 


ed to inspire a stranger with respect, 
and best suited to the nature of the 
instiiution. Between these two soci- 
elies no particular comparison ean be 
drawn, as they are very differently 
organized. The Royal Soeiety of 
London possesses some men, whose 
researches and discoveries place them 
upon a ievel, with the most celebrat- 
ed of the first class of the Institute ; 
but the Jatter, asa body, enjoys, by 
the nature of its constitution, great 
adyantages over the former, which 
admits indiscriminately persons who 
are not professionally devoted to the 
sciences, and whose chief reeommen- 
dation is not always the quantum of 
their knowledge. It may, however, 
I think he asserted with confidence, 
that, ifthe present system of govern- 
ment should continue in Franee, the 
Royal Seciety will, ina few years, 
even as a scientific body, be confess- 
edly superior to the Institute. 


Although the extemporary: debate 
which takes place inthe first elass of 
the Institute, may derogate from the 
dignity of their sitting, it must be ac- 
knowledged to be highly amusing and 
instryetive to the privileged auditor. 
I have listened with great deticht to 
Fourerey, Cuvier, la Place and Guy- 
ton de Morveau.* The first, who is 


—— ee =e 


* Tlns Isst—Guyvton de Morvearn—is one 
of the most extraordinary men of the age, 
both forthe predigious extent of his ecquire- 
ments, and the versatility of his powers. His 
history is exceedin gly curious. Tie was be- 
fore the re -volution, attorney-gencral in the 
parliament of Dijon, ind at the hesd of the 
barin his native province. He was sent to 
the lerisiative assembly im 1789, and became 
first the secretary, and then president of that 
body in 1732. Here he distinguished himself 
asa financier, and as a most infuriate reprb- 
lican. In the convention, of which he w:s 
made amember, he co-operated zealously in 
all the views an d attrocities of jxeobinism, 
and voted for the death of the ki ng wah 
mike: “ asperity. He afterwards acted : 
secretary of the convention, and as a mem: ck r 
of the lines of publi safety. He was 
sent by the conventicn to the army of the 
Moselle, to superintend the aerostaiic espedi- 
tions, and atthe battle of Fleurus was seen 
hovering over the French army ina balloon. 
He becante subsequently a member of the 
evuncil of five hundrcd, and was tliere con- 
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now ho more, and whose loss must be 
regretted by every lover of chemistry 
was remarkable for the ease and beau- 
ty of his eloeution. ‘The ‘second was 
but little inferior to him in the graees 
oi his manner, and much superior in 
the solidity of his judgment, and the 
extent of his aequirements. La Place 
excels in the perspicuity and force of 
his expression, aud when heated by 
oppesitron, often surprises and elec- 
trities his associates, by the most no- 
vel, profound and luminous views of 
scence. 
The labours and exhibitions of the 
eeond and third classes, are far from 
being entitled to the commendation 
which is so universally pronounced 
epon the first. If you peruse their 
reports for the few years past, you 
will fiad that they have net greatly 
improved therich patrimony, which 
they received from the old academies 
of Paris. There is but little valua- 
bie instruetion in them, and seareely 
any novel, and not much recondite 
erudition. IL must cenfess that 1 was 
rather disgusted than otherwise, by 
what I saw aud heard at their annual 
sittings. ‘There was a jumble of po- 


eiry and music, and a sort of mock. 


parade, altogether unsuitable to the 


snicuous in the department of finance, and of 
internal navigation. He presented at the 
s.iné time various and very able reporis, on 
questions connected with the physical sci- 
ences, and the arts. In 1800 he was appoint- 
ed administrator of the mint, and director cf 
the Polytechnic school, and in 1804 an officer 
of the lerion of honor, &c. I saw him in 
1307 as president of the first class of the In- 
s\itute, and ranking among the leading che- 
mists of that body. His works are volumi- 
nous, and comprise—numerous essays upon 
natural philosophy, natural history and che- 
Mistry; a copious treatise on practical and 
theoretic chemistry, a dictionary of the same 
scicnce; several volumes of forensic speech- 
es, and of discourses upon jurisprudence, and 
a collection of fugitive pocms. All these 
possess uncommon excellence of their kind. 
The world owes to him the important disco- 
very of the mode of purifying air by the ev: 
poration of muriatic acid. Guyton is a very 
small man with a sharp visage, and a most 
Piercing eye. His elocution is sometimes 
brilliant, and always dignificd, casy aad cuel- 
getic 


nature of such exhibitions from learn. 
ed societies of pretensions so lofty, 
and of titles so imposing: “We had 
declaimed to us with true seenic 
pomp, prize-compesitions of the most 
vapid and puerile bombast; extracts 
from works in embryo than which 
nothing eould be more tedious or if 
significant ; and inavgeral discourses 
which deserve the same commemora- 
tion, and which it was paiuful for me 
to contrast with those of the old aca- 
demies of Paris. 1 had the mortifi- 
cation to hear read at one of these an- 
nual meetings. by the secretary of the 
class, “the adventures ofa French 
officer in a Gerinan stage coach” writ- 
ten by Bernardin de St. Pierre; and 
never was there any thing prodaced 
on the same trite subject, moré dis- 
gustingty trivia!, or more ridicalously 
eonceited. I looked with an eye of 
vexation and pity upon this literary 
veteran, who wes Seated near the se- 
eretary at the time, and whose high 
reputation and venerable aspeet ag 
gravated the untoward effect, which 
this childish effusion, so unworthy of 
his better days, was caleulated to pro- 
duce, upon every jidicieus member of 
a very large and brilliant auditory. 

Vhe second and third classes could, 
however, at the period of my acquain- 
tance with them, boast ofseveral men 
of considerable ability, sach as Mo- 

ellet, Sezur, Cabanis, Choiseul, Gouf- 
ficr and Deliile, authors of thé old 
school, and of merited reputation.— 
But these lent scarcely any eo-opera- 
tion in the official labors of the cluss- 
es to which they belong. 

It is round the circle of the moral 
sciences, that the dominion of the ini- 
litary despotism is fully extended, aud 
over the votaries of general literatare 
that the sword exercises its most fa- 
tal spell. The members of the subor- 
dinate classes of the Institute, read, 
and compile, and write eulogiums ou 
the Emperor, but they produce no 
works, whieh ean be of any perma- 
nent value to the world, or that pos- 
sess any such iutrinsie, or original 
beauties of style and thonght, as are 
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fitted to rescue them from a speedy 
oblivion. It requires no very compre- 
heusive knowledge of French litera- 
ture, nor a very Tecniminatne taste, 
to discover, that the writers and scho- 
lars of the present day, have greatly 
degenerated from their predecessors 
even of the reign of Louis the Six- 
teenth. In none of their productions 
ean you recognise, that pure style of 
composition, that lofty and generoas 
strain of sentiment, and those origi- 
nal powers of fancy which distinguish 
such volumes, as the Travels of Ana- 
eharsis. or the Belisarius of Marmone- 
tel. History, philosophy, and eriti- 
cism are more prolific than ever, but 
their offspring are but ill qualified to 
refine the taste, to exalt the dignity, 
or promote the happiness of maukind. 
The tyagie and the lyrie muses and 
even the epic, are suificiently loqua- 
cious, but they utter nothing caleulat- 
ed to amuse beyond the present hour, 
or to recalthe memory of the poetie 
language even of the days of Voltaire 

You would look im vain, through 
the French metropolis, for such pocts 
as Walter Scott or Southey, such his- 
torians as Gillies or Roseoe, or such 
philosophers as Malthus and Dugald 
Stewart. General or elegant litera- 
ture has, at this moment, in England, 
a decided superiority, in the essential 
qualities of sound learning, of chaste 
and masculine diction, oforiginal fan- 
ey, of lofty sentiment, and of nice dis- 
erimination. In nearly all the pro- 
ductions of the Parisian writers of the 
day. there is either an intolerable dif- 
fusion, or a most vitious affectation of 
style; un exuberance of false conceits 
and unseasonable ornaments ; a child- 
ish play of discordant images, and 
the most hasty and superficial deei- 
sions on all questions, whether of ern. 
dition, of taste, of morals, or of poli- 
ties. ‘Their poetry is but a repeti- 
tion of common places, or an awkard 
imitation of good models, from which 
they are led the more widely astray, 
by their attempt to emulate them.— 
Criticism, for which the French me- 
tropolis was onee so justly celebrat- 
ed, is now at the lowest ebb, not only 


on account of the depravation of the 
publie taste, but from the want of 
suitable channels and the operation of 
positive restraints of a most pernici- 
ous ellicacy. In England, it is elad 
ina rich garb and assumes an impos. 
ing attitude, and being wholly with- 
out control or fear, hus an aquiline 
flight, as well as an aquiline eye. 
But iw Franee. it has, at this moment, 
no other receptacle than the newspa- 
pers or the Mercure de Paris a peri- 
odieal journal, which within the last 
three years, has fallen into compara. 
tive insignificance. Praise or cen. 
sure can he bestowed, only as the 
work to which it is to be applied, is 
deemed favorable or detrimental, to 
the views and principles of the go- 
vernment. 


This species of criticism has a di- 
rect tendency to heighten the corrup- 
tion of taste, while the uses to which 
history is industriously applied—the 
perversion of truth and the eaneniza- 
tion of vice and slavery—eannot fail 
to eradicate from the mind all the 
principles of moral evidence, and to 
ent off even the sourees of virtuous 
emulation. I need not inform you, 


that in a state of society where all the 


intellectual powers seem to be occu- 
pied in investing adulation with the 
grace of novelty, and are wholly mi- 
uisterial to the views and passions of 
a military despotism, there can be no 
genuine eloquence, * Oratory,” says 
‘Tacitus, “ springs from the love of 
liberty, from a miud replete with mo- 
ral serenec; from the enthusiasm of 
virtue.”* ‘True eloguence requires a 
full expansion of the powers of 
fancy and judgment; an unlimited 
frecdom of thought and discussion ; 
great, noble, and moral objecis. ‘The 
spirit of it has entirely evaporated in 
Paris, and is sueceeded by a tinsel, 
foppish theatrical declamation; by a 
forced elevation ef language, and a 
mawkish affeetation of sentiment, in 
all public discourses. Mr. de Fon- 
tannes enjoyed the highest reputation 
as an orator when I was in Paris, and 


* De Caus: Corr: Eiouquent: 
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was in universal request, at public ex- 
hibitions. He deelaimed prize com- 
positions at the sitting of the Insti- 
tute; was. the organ of the govern- 
ment in the legisiative body, and a 
sort of official eulogist of the Kmpe- 
roron all public oceasions. Mr. de 
Fontannes was to be heard every 
where, and seemed to give universal 
delight. He certainly possesses high- 
er recommendations, than any other 
public speaker, not belonging to the 
pulpit or the bars but those recom- 
mendations consist altogether in a 
good voice, a handsome person; a flu- 
ent elocution, and a spangled, embroi- 
dered kind of oratory full of neat 
turns and artificial prettinesses, and 
always admirable for the refinement 
and extravagance of the flattery, with 


which every phrase is seasoned. 
[To BE CONTINUED. } 
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MEMOIRS OF PRINCE PETER IVONITCH BAGRATION 


Turs illustrious prince and general 
was born in Georgia, of the royal 
stock of that warlike uation. Like 
most of the princes who derive their 
origin fromthe ancient dynasties of 
the vast empire of Russia, his family 
reside at Moscow, where they have a 
splendid palace, and live in all the 
pomp of eastern sovereignty. 

Moscow may be compared to the 
former labyrinth of ‘Thebes, not the 
residence of merely one king, but the 
abode of several. When the emperor 
Joseph the Second of stermany visit- 
ed this city, he said to a nobleman 
who accompanied him: “ Here all 
the chief princes of the country seem 
to have settled, surrounded each by 
his villages, his church, and his vas- 
sals.”?> Hitherthe families, who count 
the names of the first Velike Knezes 
(the paramount princes of Muscovy) 
and the earliest T'zars, in the roll of 
their ancestors, retired. Formerly 
independent princes, but now drawn 
into the wide vortex of an empire 
which embraees nearly one quarter of 
the globe, and too proud to mingle 
with a race of courtiers round the im. 

erial throne, they reside within the 
walls of the ancient capital, and there 

VOL. I. 


enjoy the advantages of royalty with- 
out its cares. Nothingean transcend 
the grandeur of these families inha- 
biting gorgeous palaces, attended by 
numerous slaves superbly clad, and 
drawn in equipages glittering withall 
the decorations of Asiatick ‘splendor. 
A traveller might suppose, on wit- 
nessing their retinue, their entertain- 
ments, and their courts, that he had 
quitted earth and descended into the 
subterraneous regions of the Genii, 
where their domes flame with gold, 
their robes blaze with gems, and 
breathe the fragrance of Arabia. 
From such a luxurious abode, the 
sons of these princes emerge at a ve- 
ry early age. Nursed in the love of 
fame, as the only end worthy of their 
birth, they see that its. track leads 
through the imperial eamp, and thi- 
ther they repair. So strongly is a 
military life the passion of this illus- 
trious race of men, that they some- 
times enroll their sons in the army 
within the year in which they are 
born. ‘Twelve years of age is the 
usual period; and then, even youths 
of the first distinction donot commence 
their martial career as officers: they 
are not eonsidered fit to command 
before they know how to obey. 
Suworoff himself; the great model 
of our heroie Bagration, though the 
son of a general officer, was first en- 
rolled in the Russian army as a fusi- 
leer in the guards of Siemonoff. In 
1747, heserved asa corporal; two 
years after he was promoted to the 
rank of serjeant, and employed asa 
courier during the eampaigns in Po- 
land and Germany. In 1754, he ob- 
tained a lieutenaney: and after gra- 
dual promotions, at length arrived to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. “'Then 
came his blushing honours thick upon 
him ;”’ and aNast he died, Field-mar- 
shal Suworoff, count of the empire. 


Similar would be the fruits, if the 
like probation were used in the Bri- 
tish line. Were Englishmen to serve 
hefore they issued orders; were they 
disciplined in the field, before they 
attempted to marshal an army; dit 
they pass through as regular a mili- 
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tary practice as British seamen doa 
naval one, the ensign of England 
would fiy as proudly as her flag. 

The rudiments of a soldier's duty 
were instilled into the young Prince 
Bagration, as soon as his opening fa- 
culties could apprehend their use.— 
All eyes were turned to the growing 
fame of the great Suworoff. ‘Though 
descended of a noble Swedish family, 
and only transplanted into Russia in 
the beginning of the last century, yet 
his forefathers had deserved well of 
the T'zars, and been endowed with 
lands and peasants, and the imperial 
friendship. Alexander Suworoff, the 
hero of Rymnikski, proved himself 
alike worthy of the country whence 
he sprung, and of that to which he 
was now attached ; he conquered her 
enemies and eovered her with glory. 
To such a conspicuous example of 
martial achievement, the young Bra- 
gration looked with rapturous admi- 
ration. ‘The events of the brilliant 
eampaign of 1762 were yet alive in 
the memory of the veterans who sur- 
rounded the prinee. The prowess of 
the brave Suworoff, and his gallant 
brother in arms, the renowned prince 
Volkonsky, was a model which they 
delighted to hold up to his imitation. 

Instead of leading their illustrious 
pupil to the illuminated theatres of 
Moseow, to lose his senses in the gay- 
eties of seenick enchantment ; instead 
of dissipating his mind by female as- 
semblies, and sparling promenades ; 
they immersed themselves with him 
in a remote department of his paternal 
palace, where he travelled with A- 
lexander to the Indian shores, sealed 
the Alps with Hannibal, and aceom- 

anied Cesar through the vast forests 
of Gaul. Turenne and Montecueuli, 
with the great Conde, made his heart 
glow. Charles of Sweden fired him 
withambition; and Peter the Great 
made him grasp his little sword, and 
glory in belonging to his empire. 

Thus was this young here brought 
to understand the merits of fis future 
master in arms; thus was he taught 
to follow with his mind and heart the 
narratives of his preceptors, as they 


recounted the various achievements of 
their adored Suworoff: his campaigns 
against the confederates of Poland, 

his victories on the Danube, and his 
conquests in the Crimea. Thus was 
he attempered to meet him with all 
the enthusiasm of an ingenuous and 
martial heart, when that Tamoua com- 
mander returned to Moscow from the 
subjugation of the Nogoy ‘Tatars in 
the year 1784. 

Few persuasions were necessary to 
induce Marshal Suworoff to enroll 
the young prince under his command, 
They ieft Moscow together ; and in- 
stead of the eastern luxuries which 
might have attended the march of so 
extensive aconqueror, he behelda sim- 
plicity which reminded him of the 
days of Phocion or of Cincinnatus.— 
The manners of Suworoff were adopt- 
ed by every officer who wished to gain 
his favor, or require renown. He 
rose at fourin the morning through- 
out the year: winter or summer mak- 
ing no differenee to his robust econsti- 
tution, rendered so by toil and tempe- 
rance. A heap of fresh hay was his 
bed, with a truss for a pillow, and his 
cloak for a coverlid. His dress was 
simple, strictly military, and put on 
in a few seconds; and his meals were 
despatched with a haste that preelud- 
ed luxury. He hardly ever devoted 
more than an hour to walking, after 
which he sat down to transact the of- 
ficial duties ofthe day. He read let- 
ters and reports, dictated answers, 
gave orders, and then applied himself 
to a general inspection that all were 
properly executed. The small por- 
tion of leisure he enjoyed was devoted 
to reading; but like Alexander’s 
choice of the Iliad, his studies were 
all direeted towards the history and 
progress of arms. However strict he 
was with his soldiers, whether in dis- 
cipline, orin almost incredible march- 
es and enterprise, they regarded him 
with an affection bordering on idola- 
try. Rigorous in the field that all 
should do their duty to the utmost, 
their necessary wants and comforts 
were the constant objects of his care. 
This perfeet pietnre of a soldier Ba- 
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gration resolved to copy. He saw 
that Suworoff’s military eareer had 
been one long and universe course of 
triumphs; inflamed with a generous 
emulation to become all he admired, 
the love of his country, and an ambi- 
tion to contend in arms for her glory, 
became the ruling principle of his 
life; and to that, like the youthful 
Hannibal, he determined to conse- 
erate all the faculties of his soul, all 
the strength of his manhood. 

Such was the spirit with which this 
brave young prince followed his vete- 
ran leaderthrough the dangers of ma- 
ny a hard fought field. ‘Thebanks of 
the Dneiper, the Limon, and Rymniek, 
ean bear witness to the ardour of his 
maiden sword. Bender and Belgrade 
bowed to Russian arms; and Ismael, 
defended by a strong garrison, fell to 
the ground. So fearful a lesson of 
war long dwelt on the memory of our 
young hero He shuddered at the 
moment when he leaped the wall, and 
saw it liein blood before him; and 
almost regretted that he was born a 
prince and a soldier. 

The laurels of that desolated eity 
were yet green on their brows, when 
they were called inte Poland and 
there swept the country with fire and 
eword, until Warsaw submitted to 
their arms. The effusion of human 
blood is so horrible, even to those ae- 
eustomed to seeing it shed, that Ba- 
gration beheld with wonder, while 
his own tears flowed, that the destroy- 
er of Ismeal could weep over the tate 
of Warsaw. ‘lhe capitulation of that 
ruined capital being signed, field 
marshal Suworoff made his entry into 
it. attended by his generals and the 
rest ofhis army. Bagration was all 
attention. Atnine they crossed the 
bridge on horseback. Suworoff was 


received by the magistrates of the ci-. 


ty elothed in black. The president 
resented to him the keys, with a 
brief address. The ficld-marshal 
took them, pressed them to his lips 
aod then holding them up towards 
heaven, he said: “ Almighty God, I 
render thee thanks that I have not 
keen compelled to purchase the keys 


of this place as dear as——” turning 
his face towards the burning relics of 
Pagra, his voice failed him, and his 
eheeks were bedewed with tears. 

Such a tribute of humanity did in- 
deed deserve the enecomiums which 
Prinee Cobourg has always expressed 
for his character; and causes every 
feeling heart to sympathize with the 
following farewell letter which bis 
highness wrote te Suworoff. 


** General—I must quit you on Friday, to 
take upon me my new command jn Hungary; 
and no circumstance of, my departure so at- 
fiicts me as my separation from such a wor- 
thy and inestimable friend. I know how to 
value your elevated character, Our friend. 
ship has been formed by circumstances of the 
greatest importance; and on every occasion 
I have had reason to admire you as a hero, and 
to love you asaman. Judge then yourself, 
my incomaparable master, of the regret [ 
suffer in separating myself from aman who 
has somany claims upon my particular re- 
gard andattachment. You alone can conscle 
me by preserving that affection with which 
you have already honored me; and I protest 
to you, that frequent assurances of your 
friendship are absolutely necessary to my 
happiness. I cannot bear the thought of tak- 
ing a personal leave of you, and in the avow- 
al of this sentiment, I appeal to those in vour 
own breast, 1 most solemnly declare that I 
feel for you the most ardent friendship; and 
trust that you will grant me the continua- 
tion of yours, which has been, to the present 
moment, the delight of my military life Be 
assured ofa return of my most lasting ac- 
knowledgment. You will ever be the most 
cherished friend that heaven has granted me; 
for no ene hss an equal claim to the high re- 
gard with which I am your excellency’s most 
humbie servant, 

Prince Copovure. 


After the brilliant eampaigns, in 
which this veteran leader had sub- 
dued kingdoms, the prince Bagration 
returned with him to St. Petersburg, 
and there partook of all the honors 
so richly bestowed by the empress, on 
those who asserted her rights and 
extended hex empire. 

In 1799, our hero accompanied the 
Field Marshal into Italy; and there 
formed a junction with general Melas 
at Valegzio. Suworoff took on him- 
selfthe chief command of both ai- 
mies; and immediately adopted the 
proper measures to push forward, and 
form the blockades of Mantua and 
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Peschiera. Bagration had now pass- 
ed the regular gradations in the ar- 
my; and tho’ yet not more than eight 
& twenty had deservedly attained the 
rank of general. Shortly after the 
dispositions relative to the blockade 
were made, he, at the head of his de- 
tachment, came up with the French, 
and beat them near Cremona; taking 
four hundred prisoners and some can- 
non. Strange effeets of war; that 
the natives of the banks of the Seine 
andof the Volga, should march over 
many a league, to meet at last on the 
Po, for the purposes of mutual des- 
truction! 

Breseia was next taken. Our young 
hero, along with general Vuckassa- 
vich, penetrated the mountains and 
drove the enemy from ‘Tonale to E- 
dolo; descended the valley of the 
Oglio. and pushed to the northern ex- 
tremity of the Lake of Iseo, ‘Thus, 
at the heads of the vallies on the two 
slopes of the great Alps were secured 
the left flank of their Swiss army and 
the right flank of their army in ‘Ttaly 
were supported; and those of the ene- 
my in the same countries, were turn- 
ed. The inhabitants of the various 
towns, finding these advantages bro’t 
about bythe skill and bravery of the 
young Bagration rose upon the French; 
and Vietory followed the imperial 
standards wherever they flew. The 
prince and some Austrians were sent 
to Parma to rescue the Pope, whom 
the enemy were earrying to France ; 
but the information had arrived too 
late. When they arrived there, the 
unfortunate Pius the Sixth was alrea- 
dy out of theirreach. Disappointed 
in this enterprise, they directed their 
force against a large body of republi- 
cans whe lay at some distance ; and 
after along march across a country 
flooded with continual rains, Bagra- 
tion had the satisfaction to drive the 
enemy back to Lecco with considera- 
ble loss. 

Moreau now took the field against 
the allied armies, and stationed his 
troops along the opposite bank of the 
Adda to that oecupied by the imperi- 
alists and Russians. Marshal Su- 


= 


woroff, confiding in the intrepidity of 
his favourite generals, Vuckassoyich 
and Bagration, unable to turn the 
French line, resolved to force it; a 
to eonquer the Milanese, was of the 
greatest importance to the issue of the 
campaign. The two generals, ac- 
cording , as a first measure, sueceed- 
ed in making themselves masters of a 
flying bridge, which the enemy had 

neglected completely to destroy.— 
Having quickly repaired it, they 
marched their men aeross the river, 
and took a position at Brivio, So 
important was the situation, that it 
is surprising Moreau did not see the 
necessity of guarding it with picquets. 
Similar dispositiqgns were made with 
the rest of the combined army, till 
the whole of it was transparted to the 
best point of attack. ‘The consequen- 
ees were evident. A formidable bat- 
tle took place, and the enemy retired 
towards Milan. They were pursued; 
but the obseurity of the night, and 
the fatigue of the victors favoured 
their retreat. ‘The reduction of Mi- 
lan immediately followed; and, in 
the course of a few days, marshal Su- 
worolf and his brave compeers enter- 
ed the capital of Lombardy in tri- 
umph. 

By surprising the passage of the 
Adda at Brivio, the line of communi- 
cation was destroyed between the ecen- 
tre and left of the French; the latter 
thus cut off, had general Vuckasso- 
vich upon its right flank ; and on its 
left, prince Bagration, who carried 
the ‘bridge of that place, and forced 
the enemy to take toflight. He then 
supported Vuckassovich, compelled 
the French general Serrurier to lay 
down his arms, and he and his men 
(to the amount of three thousand) be- 
came prisoners of war. Serrurier, as 
a mark of respect to his valor and 
probity, was permitted to return into 
France on his parole that he would 
not serve durisgthe war. Bagration 


admired this brave officer, who hav- 
ing been a lieutenant colonel under 
Louis XVI. had so preserved his ho- 
nor unsullied from the cruelty or a- 
vidity of the republican geucrals, as 
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to go by the name of the virgin of the 
army. 

The Milanese being entirely in the 
possession of the combined armies, 
the best dispositions were made to 
surround the enemy. Conformably 
with this plan, marshal Suworoff de- 
termined to attack both the French 
flanks at the same instant. Moreau 
sustained the shock with impregnable 
firmness, and overthrowing the ad- 
vanced posts ofthe imperialists, drove 
them by Marengo towards St. Juii- 
ano. Prinee Bagration,.who was 
marching from Novi with five Rus- 
sian battalions towards the Po, came 
up with the flying Austrians, and ral- 
lying them, did not hesitate to stand 
the brunt of a pursuing enemy. He 
formed the united corps into two lines 
faeed the enemy, and under a burst of 
inspiring martial musie, charged them 
with fixed bayonets, and put them to 
the route. ‘Turin, Carmagnola, Pig- 
nerol, Suza, Ferrara, and Ravenna, 
opened their gates to the conquerors ; 
aid thus did the brave Russians, in 
one week, carry their arms from the 
Serivia to the Stura and the Dora, 
nay to the frontiers of France ! 

General Macdonald now advanced 
from South Italy to reinforce Moreau 
hoping, that, with their united armies 
they might recover the Milanese, and 
drive the allies back. Suworoff fore- 
saw this, and knowing how to accom. 
modate his measures to the cireum- 
stances around him, he anticipated 
Maedonald, and came up with him 
near Placentia. It was night when 
the marshal arrived, and granting his 
troops only a few hours repose, he 
formed them in order of battle. 
‘Vhey were drawn upinthree columns 
prince Bagration leading the van- 
guard. The conflict was long and 
obstinate ; but Maedonald was beat- 
en and wounded. Enraged at this 
discomfiture, at the very first move- 
ment he made towards the fulfilment 
ef his mighty design, he resolved to 
take a speedy revenge. He was at 
the head of at least thirty thousand 
men, and the allies had no more.— 


His line Jay behind the Treb:a, which 


divided him from the victors, now 
doubly fatigued by conquest and the 
preceding forced march. Aware of 
this advantage, the republicans ‘ad- 
vanced suddenly across the river and 

ushed baek the Russian out-posts. 
The whole of the French army pass- 
ed over and opened a heavy fire on 
the allies, rere by a strong ef- 
fort to turn their flanks. After a 
short but vigorous contest, the right 
was nearly overpowered, when prince 
Bagration, seeing its danger, came 
up, outflanked in turn the hostile co- 
Jumn, fell upon it with an impetuous 
charge, dispersed it on all sides, took 
its cannon, and many prisoners, a- 
mongst whom were four general offi- 
cers. Macdonald, routed in all quar- 
ters, was obliged to seund a hasty re- 
treat, and once more leave the field 
to his conquerors. 

The retiring of Macdonald into 
Tuseany, the retreat of Moreau into 
the defiles of the Appenines, and the 
re-union of marshal Suworoff with 
general Bellegarde upon the banks ef 
the Bormida, changed the war of bat- 
tles into that of blockades and of sie- 
ges. ‘The advantages which Suwo- 
roff expeeted from these sueeesses, 
were the conquest of ‘Tuscany, and 
the capture of Alessandria, 'lortona, 
and Mantua. ‘These plans being ar- 
dently seconded by Bagration, and the 
other gencrals under his command, 
were effeeted ; and the field marshal 
had the satisfaetion to receive the 
keys of the three cities. Meanwhile, 
the grand duke of ‘Tuseany and his 
subjects, rising upon the republicans, 
Maedonaid was obliged to evacuate 
the country, confessing that the French 
had ruined the inhabitants by their 
requisitions ; and, strange to tell, he 
offered them, as a compensation for 
such robbery, the fruits of their pil- 
lage. But, at any rate, it was a 
great triumph on the partof suffering 
Italy, to be able te demand such res- 
titution from the ravager. : 

Prince Bagration, at the head of 
the vanguard of the principal army of 
the allies. gained ground on the Ar- 
penines ou the road to Genoas and 
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having pushed his advanced post to 
near Gavi, mvested the fort of Serra- 
ville: and by the vigor of his fire fore- 
ed the garrison to surrender. By 
gaining this castle, which stands ona 
hich bank of the Scrivia, he eom- 
manded the whole valley, to which 
this fortress isthe key. ‘The aequi- 
sition of so important a post in the 
mountains, determined Suworoff to 
watch Moreau and his colleague Jou- 
bert, from Novi, where he fixed his 
head quarters. Soon after this dis- 
osition, the terrible battle of Novi 
took plaee. The French were drawn 
up to creat advantage on the heights; 
but Suworoff, unaecustomed to tem- 
porise, and knowi ig how to find in 
danger an opportunity for victory, at 
nine o’clock inthe morning attacked 
them in front. The extreme acclivi- 
ty of the mountains, and the incessant 
fire of the French, rendered abortive 
this act of desperate valor. ‘The 
Kkussians were repulsed with loss; 
but for six hours they renewed the as- 
sauit; and though beaten back each 
time, yet each time they pushed on 
with redoubled foree and intrepidity. 
Rosenberg, Derfelden, and Bagration 
after prog sidies of valor, and great 
slauchter of their men, were obliged 
to lead back their troops. But again 
after an hour’s breathing, they re- 
newed the charge at iour o’cloek, and 
ascended the mountain on their hands 
and knees, under a fire that swept 
like the lava of Etna. Victory now 
hovered over the Russians; general 
Melas with his fresh battalions arriv- 
ed to their support, and after a des- 
ey eonfliet the heights were ta- 
en, the French driven from their 
posts, and rolling down the declivi- 
ties in heaps of wounded and dying, 
covered the plain beneath with hlood 
and carnage. Right thousand repub- 
ficans were killed, and four thousand 
made prisoners. Thealliesalso paid 
dear for the victory, having lost se- 
ven thousand of their bravest troops. 
italy being cleared of the enemy, it 
Was thou; ght expedient that the Rus- 
sians, by ‘whout so hard fought a ser- 
viee was dune, should earry their can- 


———— 


uering arms into Switzerland ; and 
there reap new laurels for themselves 
and safety for the imhabitants. Ba- 
gration received this news with rap- 
ture. On reading the orders, he 
turned to one of his aid-de-eamps, 
and said; ** My leng wish will now 
he gratified. I shall see the brave 
descendants of the brother heroes of 
the glorious William Tell. May the 
liberty of this virtuoos people be as 
immortal as the memory of that hero- 
ie man!”? 

Generals Massena and Jourdan 
eommanded the Freneh troops in 
Switzerland. Soon the gallant Ba- 
gration, who was attached to the di- 
vision of general Korsakoff, had an 
opportunity to pay the homage of his 
heart in the chapel of this Swiss here 
to shed his blood on the spot where 
Tell’s had flowed, and to support the 
Arehduke Charles before the towers 
of Zurich. The day after he joined 
his imperial highness, the whole of 
the Russian army entered Switzer- 
land, aud doubly strengthened the 
hands of that brave Austrian com- 
mander. Indeed, great and momen- 
tous to all Europe, nay to the world 
at large, might have been the effects 
of that union of heroes, had the plans 
of those generals, ratified by the eabi- 
nets of London and Petersburgh, been 
followed ; but the inexplicable and 
destructive policy of the court of Vi- 
enna manaeled the motions of the 
archduke, and rained all. 

Korsakoff seemed paralyzed by the 
sudden immobility of the Austrians. 
He was surprised by the French, and, 
ineapable of extricating himself from 
sudden dangers, led the unfortunate 
Russians under his command into 
decper peril and disaster. Bagration 
stemmed the torrent in vain. At 
length, seeing their situation despe- 
rate, with a heroism which struck his 
enemies with awe, he eut his way, 
with a handful of men, through seve- 
ral thousand French, and appeared 
before marshal Suworeff, eovered with 
wounds and with glory. 


It was no inconsiderable vexation 
to this unconquered veteran, to lose, 
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by the misconduct of others, an op- 
portunity of crowning his labours 
with new wreaths, and of rescuing. 
Switzerland from the grasp of France. 
Too tenacious of a suldier’s fame to 
measure back his steps, he resolved 
to carry St. Gothard, and to pass by 
the vallies of Mutten and Clonthal, 
into the canton of Glarus, and there 
join general Lincken. 

On the 24th of September the army 
halted before St. Gothard. Its for- 
midable bridge, called le pont du dia- 
ble, is the terror of all who cross it, 
and was the particular scene of Ba- 
gration’s bravery. ‘Though hardly. 
recovered from his wounds, he yet 
pressed forward with the first, to 
mount this fearful precipice. On 
sight of the mountain, all was hope 
and enthusiasm among the treops.— 
They eneountered and attacked the 
enemy’s outposts about a mile from 
Airolo. General Lecourbe made an 
obstinate resistance. ‘The possession 
of this advantageous defile had been 
one of his most eelebrated aechieve- 
ments ; and on the very spot where 
his fame rose, he saw it likely tu be 
blasted. Suworoff advanced. He 
looked aroundhim with a steady eye, 
and raising his hands solemnly to 
heaven, exclaimed, in the hearing of 
his brave fellows—* By the great 
God of Battles I swear, that if Ido 
net conquer the French this day, on 
this spot, foreveratier to bury my- 
self, a hermit, within the deepest ea- 
verns of these mountains!” The 
Russians inflamed with religions zeal 
at these words set upa terrible shout, 
and Bagration, knowing that the 
marshal would keep his out, charg- 
ed with redoubled violence upon the 
enemy. The bridge was firmly dis- 
puted; but at length he eleared the 
way for his eager troops, and they 
rushed on. Suworoff appeared like 
the god of war himself, animating his 
soldiers. and leading them over heaps 
ofslain. Two great generals were 
contending for honors dearer to them 
than their lives. But vietory declar- 
ed fer Suworoff, and the French, 


abandoning the ground, made a hasty 
retreat, ) 

-This great object being attained, 
the marshal turned his steps towards 
Glarus, hoping, by his junction with 
Lincken, to finish what he had so 
happily begun. Full of these designs 
he wrote to Korsakoff, and the gene- 
rals under his command : 

“* You will answer with your lives 
for every further step that you re- 
treat. I am coming to repair your 
faults.” 

Whatever surprize Suworoff had 
felt on learning the disasters of the 
allies, no less was experienced by 
Moreau, when hewas informed of the 
rapid and victorious march of the 
Russian general. Prince Bagration, 
as usual, commanded the advanced 

uard. General Auffemberg led a 
small column, which was the first te 
reach Clonthalersee, where the French 
had obtained a strong position. Auf- 
femberg having been misinformed on 
this head, was surrounded, and com- 
pelled to surrender. So far from ae- 
ceding to their demand, he defended 
himself with admirable resolution. 
and gave time to Bagration to come 
up to his assistance. The French 
were then attacked in their turn with 
fixed bayonets, their ranks broken, 
and put to the rout. A strong line of 
the enemy yet retained some advanta- 
geous heights; and though our gal- 
lant prince was again wourded, he 
saw that it would be difficult for the 
remainder of the allied army, which 
had now arrived, to mareh in safety 
under their fire; and therefore, dur- 
ing the night, he made a sudden and 
desperate attack upen them; drove 
them from their position ; seized their 
eannon; and pursued them to their 
environs of Naefels. This exploit 

ave the Russians entire possession 
of the road from Schweitz to Glarus, 


Suworoff was prosecuting his vic- 
torious march, when he was eonfeund- 
ed by the arrival of orders from St. 
Petersburg, that he and the army un- 
der his command should immediately 
return home. iis not necessary te 
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enter bere into the detail of the fol- 
lies which compelled the Emperor 
Paul to this absurd measure. ‘The 
retreat of the Russians alarmed all 
Europe; and exposed to view dis- 
sentions which had long been antici- 
pated by the best informed politicians. 
Bragration and his veteran friend 
now bade a long, and perhaps an e- 
ternal adieu to Switzerland. ‘The 
rince beheld the glorious issue of 
their Alpine career, thus premature- 
ly cut off, with the deepest regret, 
and the most painful reflections. He 
looked ut Suworoff, and a strange 
foreboding seemed to announce a me- 
lancholy termination of so brisk a 
track: He beheld this redoubted 
warrior, even in the midst of vieto- 
ry, tending under the weight of years. 
He was sixty- -nine years of age when 
he taised his invineible standard on 
the summit of St: Gothard. He had 
fought the Prussians, the Poles, the 
Turks and the Tartars. He had ear- 
ried conquest from the shores of the 
Baltic, to the Black and the Caspian 
Seas: Nothing was wanting to eom- 
plete this resplendent eareer but to 
beeome a scourge to the monsters of 
regicide ; and this had happened! the 
man who had inthe north of Asia, 
eonquered Barbarians, eame to the 
south of Europe to vanquish still 
more savage men, who boasted of 
having arrived at the highest pitch of 
civil perfection. He who had carri- 
ed his battalions to the remote coun- 
tries which the Romans could not pe- 
netrate, also conducted them into the 
very seat of that Angust empire. 
He who had surveyed the horrors of 
Caueasns, eame to clime the precipi- 
tous St. Gothard, and lay all its hor- 
rours at his feet. ‘The same man 
who had aequired renown in triumph- 
ing over nations which opposed to him 
eourage without science, supported a 
prouder name in fighting against ene- 
mies, who added to bravery science, 
and to seienee genius. ‘The same man 
who had redueed Schains Ghiroy, 


Khau of Tatary, to the rank of a pri- 
yate individual, nay, more, whe had 


dethroned Stainslans; king of Poland, 
went to Italy to restore its dominions 
to its lawful sovereigns! So extraor- 
dinary a destiny, so wide in its aims, 
so inconsistent in its pursuits, though 
all meeting in the point of military 
glory, absorbed the meditations of 
Bagration, and possessed his thoughts 
till he entered St. Petersburg. 

The reception of Marshal Suworoff 
was unworthy of his merits. Paul 
had lost his sense of real worth; and, 
with a mad ingratitude, he frowned 
upon the conqueror for Russia; the 
great Rymnikski, Suworoff bore his 
undeserved grace like a hero. His 
father, the godson of Peter the first, 
had bequeathed him a large property, 
which the munificence of the empress 
Catharine had augmented to immense 
riches: to this estate he retired. He 
had survived his good fortune, the fa- 
vour of his sovereign and the smiles 
of his friends. All fled the now ill. 
treated Suworoff but his grateful Ba- 
gration. ‘That prinee revered him 
more under this unmerited cloak, than 
when he was blazing in the meredian 
splendour of court honours, and na- 
tional popularity: Disappointment 
and ingratitude cconmned the van- 
quisher of hosts, and the disposer of 
kingdoms. In the year 1801 his va- 
lient heart sunk a prey to his fate. 
He died, and left Europe to mourn 
his lest, 

The death ef his master in arms 
answered the melancholy forebodings 
of the gallant Bagration, «and struck 
deep to hits heart. The horrible ty- 
ranuy of the execrable Paul so ill a- 
greed with his noble spirit, that he 
withdrew himself to his palace at 
Moscow, and there passed his time 
in studying plans of future heroism 
and renown. ‘The prince was not a 
hermit in his seelusion. He had a 
eircle around him of noble warriors 
like himself; and ia their society, 
eipbellished with the oceasional pre- 
sence of the most lovely and illustri- 
ous of the fair sex in that august ¢a- 
pital, he beguiled the tedious months; 
till the death of Paul relieved his 
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country from a monster, and placed 
an amiable and brave monarch on the 
imperial throne. 

When Alexander took the field a- 

ainst the French, Prince Bagration 
followed his standard ; and in the va- 
rious cenfiicts preceding the fatal 
battles of Austerlitz and Friedland, 
distinguished himself by extraordina- 
ry instances of promptitude and en- 
terprize. Like Coriolanus, he could 
bare his breast, and show many scars 
he had received for his country. 

On his return to Rassia, after one 
of these hard fought fields, wherein 
he had two horses shot under him, 
and rescued the flower of another ge- 
nerals division, at the hazard of his 
life; when all hearts were drawn to- 
wards him by the disinterested patri- 
etism of the action; a magnificent en- 
tertainment was prepared by the no- 
bility of Moscow to greet his arrival. 
He was received into a superb saloon, 
illuminated by ten thousand lamps, 
and blazing with all the beauty of 
that immense and imperial city, At 
the further end of the room, amidst a 
grove of laurel trees, stood a colossal 
statue of the great Suworoff. On its 
pedestal was engraved ‘this inserip- 
tion :— 


The immortal Suworoff! 


A crown of laurel is dedicated from the same 


grove, 
To 
Prince Peter Ivonitch Bagration, 
By 
His grateful countrymen. 

At the moment he approached, an 
ode, such as was used to celebrate 
the Olympic victors, burst from the 
bosom of the grove:— 

[.4 prose translation of this Ode, from the ori- 

ginal Russian Poetry. 

Friendship unites, and brings us here: Joy 
enraptures each heart ; 

Truth herself proclaims that Bagration dedi- 
cates himself to the empire ; 

Superior to ambition, glory is his aim ; 

He loves our monarch, and he defends our 
country ; 

Despising envy and detraction, he alone is the 
instrument of great acts and of justice 

CHORUS. 


Entwine for him acrown from the hero’s 
grave, | 


VOL. le D 


For he truly deserves that sacred laurel! 


Fortuné was his auxiliary; Bagration’s well 
earned honors 

Were won with toil, and steeped in his flow- 

, ing blood. 

The fame of Russia he gemmed not with tri 
vial acquisitions, 

But emblazoned by the greatness of his vice 
tories. 

If disaster clouded the brightness of our arms, 
he appeared 

And the gloom dispelled; courage revived, 

And the shouts of triumph rang through the 
battalions. 

The ppaedsd an enemy never dismayed his 
soul ; 

His strength was in his heart, and with a 
chosen few 

He vanquished thousands. 


CHORUS. 


Entwine for him a crown from the hero’s. 
grove. 

For he truly deserves that sacred laurel ! 

A hero devotes his life to his country, is sa- 
tisfied with the gratitude of her sons; 

He disdains all other recompense; _ 

Its success is his reward, its honour his glo- 
ry. 

He Jaletet the luxuries of indolence, as he 
abhors the pleasures of vice. 

He lives but in his country, and his life is im- 
mortal ; 

For those who build an eternal name on acts 
of patriotism and valor, 

Die not—they live forever ! 


CHORUS. 
Entwine for him a crown from the hero's 
grove, 


For he truly deserves that sacred laurel! 


While this air was sung, the emo- 
tions of the prince were very visible ; 
and when it was finished, unable to 
restrain them any longer, in a trans- 
port of enthusiastic remembrance, he 
rushed towards the statue of the de- 
ceased Suworoff, and most ardently 
embracing it, exclaimed: ‘To thee 
do I owe all !” 

This action drew bursts of admira- 
tion from the warriors that were pre- 
sent; and the women wept tears of 
delight to see‘such amiable sensibili- 
ty in so brave a bosom. 

This prince is as aecomplished as 
he is salaabe and unites with a graee- 
ful person, a countenance of the most 
heroic cast. His complexion bears 
the marks of many climates ; but his 


eyes are bright and piercing. His 
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nose is aquiline; and his mouth ex- 
presses all the sweetness and affabili- 
ty of his nature. His deportment is 
modest, dignified, and engaging.— 
Such a man is the Prince Bagration, 
the “flower of Russian chivalry,” 
the admiration of his enemies, and 
the friend of all good and great men 
ofevery nation. 

After the fall of Dantzick, he saw 
the olive withering, which bound 
Russia to the English empire. It 
burst asunder, and the brand of war 
was lighted. His troops were again 
assembled; but not to retread the 
plains of Italy, nor to reascend the 
steeps of the Alps. He changed the 
march of his brave followers, to meet 
a respected foe on the plains of Fin- 
land; andthere, under Russian co- 
fours, contend with the enemies of 
France, with the late friends of Rus- 
gia! -Mysterious policy of courts! a- 
mazing versatility of cabinets, whi- 
ther will ye lead us! The Prince Ba- 
Gratings the conqueror of Britain’s 
oes, is now in arms against her on 
the shores of Bothnia. When virtue 
so meets, then may hostility die; and 
there may peace again mingle the 
olive with his laurel ; once more may 
it bind the united hands of the two 
bao empires in the world, Eng- 
and and Russia! 


+ ee 
FROM THE UNIVERSAL MAGAZINEs 


Dr. Toulmin to the Editor. 


SIR, 

Wuen I wasa youth, T frequent- 
ly heard of Job, the African, as a 
eharacter which, same years before, 
had attracted notice. T have been 
since in possession of his history, 
drawn up by a gentleman who was in- 
timately acquainted with him, Mr. 
Thomas Bluett. It is, ia my opinion 
too iuteresting and eurious to be per- 
mitted to sink into oblivion; and, if I 
mistake not, it will prove instructing 
and entertaining to your numerous 
readers. With these views I offer it 
fora plaee in your miscellany, re- 
eomposed from Mr. Bloett’s narra- 
tive, aad differeutly arranged. It 


ene gy Sng 


will appear that he was himself‘a ve- 
ry respectable person; and his histo- 
ry, if it were necessary, might serve 
to rekindle the joy, which reetitade 
and philanthropy have felt on the 
abolition of that inhumane and ini- 
quitous traffic. 
I am, sir, your’s respectfully, 
Josnua Tourn. 

Birmingham, Sept. 7, 41808. 


A MEMOIR OF JOB, 
AN AFRICAN HIGH PRIEST. 


Jon’s name, according to the eus- 
tom of his country, in which the ap- 
pellations that distinguished indivi- 
duals ineluded their progenitors se- 
veral degrees backwards, was Hyuba, 
Boon Salumena, Boon Hibrahama ; 
i. e. Job, the son cf Solomon, the son 
of Abraham. ‘lhe surname of his 
family was Jallo. He was born a- 
bout the year 1702, ata town ealled 
Boonda, in the country of Galumbo, 
or, as in our maps, Catumbo, in the 
kingdom of Futa, in Africas; which 
lies on both sides the river Senegal, 
aud on the south side reaches as far as 
the river Gambia. The town of Boon- 
da been founded about twenty years 
before his birth, by Hibrahim, the 
grandfather of Job, in the reign of 
Bubaker, then king of Futa, who was 
by his permission, the lord and pro- 
prietor of it, and at the same time 
high priest or alpha; so that he had 
power to make what laws he thought 
proper for the inerease and good go- 
vernment of his new city. Sometime 
after the settlement.of this town, [li- 
brahim died; and as the priesthaod 
was hereditary in that eountry, Sala- 
men his son, the fatherofJob, became 
high priest. When Job was fifteen 


years old, he assisted his father. as. 


emaum, or subpriest. About this 
time he married the daughter of the 
alpha of Tombut. who was then only 


eleven years old: By her he hada 
son. when she was thirteen years old, 


ealled Abdollah: and afjer that two 
more sons, ealled Hibrahim and Sam- 
he. About two years before his eap- 


tivity, he married. .a seeond wife, 
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daughter of the alpha of ‘Tourga, by 
whom he had a daughter named Fati- 
ma, after the daughter of their pro- 
phet Mahomed. Both these wives, 
with their children, were alive when 
he came from home. 
In February 1730, Job’s father, 
hearing ofan English ship lying in 
Gambia river, sent him, withtwo ser- 
vants as attendants, to sell twe ne- 
groes, and to buy paper and some 
other necessaries ; but desired him 
not to venture over the river, because 
the Mandingoes, the inhabitants of 
the country on the other side of the 
river, were in a state of hostility with 
the people of Futa. ‘he ship was 
commauded by captain Pike, in. the 
service of captain Henry Hunt, bro- 
ther to Mr. William Hunt, a mer- 
ehant in Little Towerstreet, London. 
Job, not. agreeing with tlie captain, 
sent back the two servants to acquaint 
his father with it, and to inform hem 
of his intentions to go further. Ac- 
cordingly, he engaged a man, named 
Loumein Yoal, who wnaderstood the 
Mandingoe language, to accompany 
him as an interpreter; crossed the 
river Gambia; and disposed of his 
negroes forsome cows. On his re- 
turn home, he stopped for some re- 
freshment at the house of an old ac- 
quaintanee ; and the weather being 
hot, he hung up his arms in the house 
while he refreshed himself, The 
arms were valuable, consisting of a 
gold-hilted sword, a gold knife worn 
by the side, anda rich qrivey of ar- 
rows. Acompany of the \iandingoes 
who live upon plunder, passing by, 
and observing Job unarmed, rushed 
in, to the numher of seven or eight, 
at a back doer, and pinioned him, to- 
ether with his imterpreter, before he 
could reach his arms, They then 
shaved their head and heards, which 
Job aud his man resented asthe high- 
est indignity, though the Mandingoes 
meant no more by it than to give 
them the appearance of slaves taken 
in war. On the 27th of February 
they were purchased by captain Pike 
at Gambia, and on the tst of March 
put en board. 


Soon after, Job found means to ac- 
quaint captain Pike, that he was the 
same. person who had traded with 
him afew days. before, and; after 
what manner he had been taken.— 
The captain permitted him to redeem. 
himself and his attendant. Job sent 
to an acquaintance of his father’s 
near Gambia, who promised to in- 
form.him of his son’s situation, that 
he might adopt measures for his li- 
beration.. But the distance of this 
friend’s residence from Job’s father, 
being a fortnight’s journey, and the 
ship sailing about a week afterwards, 
he was earried with the. other slaves 
to Annapolis, in Maryland, and deli- 
vered to Mr, Hunt’s factor, Mr. Va- 
chell Denton; by whom he was sold 
to Mr. Tolsey, in Kent Island, in 
Maryland, 

His owner put him to work in mak- 
ing tobacco; but ,he soon perceived 
that Job had never been used to such 
labour. He every day, showed. more 
and more uneasiness under this toil; 
and, unable te bear it, he grew sick, 
so that his master was obliged to find 
easier work for him, and employed 
him to tend the cattle. Fa oy’ ‘ea 

Job would often leave the cattle, 
and withdraw into the woods to pray; 
but a white boy frequently watehed 
him, and whilst he was at his devo- 
tion, would mock him, and throw 
dirt in his face. This treatment ve- 
ry much disturbed Job, andaggravat- 
ed his misfortunes; all which were 
heightened by his ignorance of the 
English language, which prevented 
his complaining, or telling his case 
to any one near him. Grown in some 
measure desperate by his sufferings, 
he resolved to travel at a venture, in 
hope that possibly he might fall ito 
the hands of a master who would use 
him better, yor that by some happy 
incident his grief might be alleviated 
or removed. He travelled through 
the woods till he eame to the county 
of Kent. upon Delaware Bay. Job, 
according to a law in force through 
Virginia, Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, as far as to Boston in New- 
England, not being able ‘to give as 
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account of himself, Was cast into prie 
son. 

This happeved in June 1731, when 
Mr. Thomas Bluett, a gentleman 
who was attending the courts in Ma- 
ryland, having heard of Job, went 
with several gentlementothe gaoler’s 
house, whieh was a tavern, and de- 
sired to see him. He was introduced 
to them; but as he could not speak 


one word of English, signs heing made’ 


to him, he wrote a line or two before 
them; and when he had read it, pro- 
nounced thé words Allah and Maho- 
med. By this, and his refusal ofa 
age wihe which was offered to 

im, it was discovered that he was a 
Mahomedan. But they were perfect- 
ly at a loss to ascertain of what coun- 
try he was, or how he eame there.— 
It was easy to perceive, from his af- 
fable deportment and the composure 
of his countenance, that he was not a 
common slave. 

After Job had béen confined for 
sometime, an ld negro man who liv- 
ed inthe neighborhood, and could 
speak the J allop language, which Job 
aiso understood, went to see and con- 
verse with him, From this négro the 
gaoler learnt to whom Job belonged, 
and the cause of leaving his master ; 
to whom, therefore, he wrote, and 
who soon after fetched him home, and 
treated him with more attention and 
kindness than before, allowing him a 
ss to which he might retire for his 

evotions, and affording him some 
other conveniences in order to make 
his slavery as easy at possible. But 
confinement and slavery to which he 
iad never been used, were by no 
means agreeable to him. In beth 
that some means of redeeming him 
might be found, he wrote a letter in 
Arabick to his father, giving an ae- 
count of his misfortunes. This letter 
he Sent to Vachel Denton, desiring 
that it might be forwarded to Africa 
by captain Pike. He being gone to 
England, Mr. Denton enclosed the 
letter in another to Mr. Hunt, to be 
committed to the care of captain Pike. 
Previously to the receipt of it, he had 
sailed te Africa. Mr. Hant, there- 


fore, kept it in his own hands till a 
proper opportunity of transmitting it 
should offer. In the mean time the 
letter was seen by James Oglethorpe, 
Esq. who, according to his wonted 
goodness and gencrosity, moved with 
compassion for the situation of Job, 
gave his bond to Mr. Hunt for the 
payment of a certain sum on the de- 
livery of him in England. On this 
Mr. Haunt wrote to Mr. Denton, who 
purchased him again for the same 
sum which he himself received for 
him of his master, who, finding him 
no ways fit for his business, was very 
willing to part with him. 

The rivers of Maryland were then 
frozen up, so that ne ship could sail 
for some time. In this interval, 
while Job resided with Mr. Denton, 
he ingratiated himself with many 


‘persons by his good nature and affa- 


bility; and, in particular, beeame ac- 
quainted with the Rev. Mr. Hender- 
sun, a gentleman of great learning, 
minister of Annapolis, and eommis~ 
sary to the bishop of London, who 
gave Job the character of a man of 
great piety and learning. 

In March 1733, he set sail in the 
William, eaptain George Uriel com- 
mander. Mr. Bluett, the gentleman 
mentioned before, happened to be a 
passenger in the same ship. He and 
the captain, from the character which 
they had received of him at Annapo- 
lis, were induced, as he could speak 
but few words, and those scarcely in- 
telligibly, in English, to teach him as 
much as they could of the language. 
They applied themselves to this as 
soon as they were at sea; and in a- 


‘bout a fortnight’s time he had learnt 


his letters, and to spell almost any 
single syllable, if distinetly pronounc- 
ed to him; but he and Mr. Bluett fal- 
ling sick, his progress was for that 
time impeded. When | arrived 
in England, the iatter end of April, 
he had learnt so much of the lan- 
guage, that he was able to understand 
most of what was saidin common con- 
versation; and they who were used 


to his manner of speaking, could to- 
lerably understand him. 
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During the voyage, en no pretence 
notwithstanding the weather, during 
all the time, was very tempestuons, 
would he ever omit his devotions.— 
As he eat no flesh, unless he had 
killed the animal with his own hands 
or knew that it had been killed by a 
Mussulman, he was eften permitted 
to kill the fresh stock of the ship, 
that he might partake of it himself. 
He had no scruple about fish, but 
would not eat pork, as it was express- 
ly forbidden by his religion. By his 
good nature and affability, he conci- 
hated the good will of all the sailors, 
who, not to mention other kind ser- 
vices, showed him all the way up the 
channel, the headlands, and remark- 
able piaees; the names of which he 
carefully wrote down, and the ae- 
eounts that were given him about 
them. 

Qn their arrival in England it was 
told them, that Mr. Oglethorpe was 
gone to Georgia, and that Mr. Hunt 
had provided a lodging for him at 
Limehouse. There Mr. Bluett, after 
he had paid a visit to his friends in 
the country, went to see him. He 
found him very sorrowful : for he had 
been informed that Mr. Hant had 
heen applied te by some persons te 
sell him, under the prétence of their 
intention to send him home. This 
excited his fears, that they would 
either sell him again as a slave. or if 
they sent him home, would expect an 
unreasonable ransom for him. Mr. 
Bluett took him to London, and wait- 
ed on Mr. Hunt to request his per- 
mission to carry him to Cheshunt, in 
Hertfordshire, whieh was grahted.— 
He owned that he had received such 
applications as Job suggested, but de- 
elared that he did net intend to part 
with him without his own consent; 
butas Mr. Ogletherpe was out of 
Kngland, if any friends wouldadvanee 
the money, he would aecept it, on 
condition that they would engage to 
send him to his own eountry ; and he 
also promised that he would not dis- 
pose of him till he heard again from 
Mr. Bluett. 

Job, during his abode at Cheshunt, 


had the honoar of being invited to 
their houses by most ofthe geutry of 
that place. ‘Lhey were greatly pleas- 
ed with his company, and concerned 
for his misfortunes. He received se~ 
veral handsome presents, and a sub- 
scription fos.the payment of. the mo- 
ney to Mr. Hunt was proposed. The 
night before they set off again for 
London, the footman of Samuel Hol- 
den, Esq. brought a letter directed to 
Sir Bigby Lake. ‘This was delivered 
at the African heuse; upon which 
the house was pleased to order that 
«¢ Mr. Hunt should bring in a bill of 
the whole charges which he had been 
at about Job, and be there paid.” 
This was done, and the sum amount- 
ed to 591. 6s, 11 1-2d. On the pay- 
ment of this amount, Mr. Oglethorp’s 
bond was delivered up to the compa- 
ny. Job’s fears of being sold again 
as a slave were now removed: but 
yet he could not be persuaded but 
that, when he got home, he mnst pay 
an extravagant sum for his ransom, 
Mr. Bluett, as the sum was great and 
Job’s acquaintanee in England was 
very limited, had also his doubts con- 
eerning the success of a subscription. 
He, therefore, to give Job’s mind 
ease, spoke toa gentleman who had 
been all along in a remarkable man- 
ner his friend. This gentleman, so 
far from discouraging the measure, 
began the subscription himself with, 
a handsome sum, and promised his 
further assistance at a dead lift. Se, 
veral other friends, both in Londoy 
and in the country, readily added their 
charitable ecentributions. Yet ther, 
was a deficiency of 20/. butthe wor. 
thy and generous gentleman who G. 
ened the subscription made up the 
defeet, and the sam was completed. 
Mr. Bluett, being desired, went te. 
the African gompany and stated thy 
matter. When he had made his re; 
port, the orders of the house wer 
shown him. “ These were, “thatJg. 
should be aceommodated at the con, 
pany’s expense, till one of their shiy_ 
should sail for Gambia, in which \ 
shonld be sent back to his frien, 
without any ransom.” The compar 
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then asked Mr. Bluett, if they could 
do any more tomake Job easy; and 
upon his desire, they ordered * that 
Mr. Oglethorpe’s bond should be ean- 
celled,’ which was immediately done; 
“and that Jeb should have his free- 
dom in form.” ‘This he reeeiyed 
handsomely engrossed, with the ecom- 
pany’s seal uflixed. After which, the 
fullsum of the whole charges, viz, 
591. 6s. 14 1-2d. was paid in to their 
elerk, as was before proposed. Job’s 
mind was now perfectly easy, and he 
cheerfully visited his friends in town 
and country. One day, at sir Hans 
Sloane’s, he expressed a great desire 
to see the royal family. Sir Hans 
promised to get him introduced when 
he was provided with a proper dress. 
Job knew how kind a friend he might 
apply to on the oceasion; and he was 
soon furnished with a rich silk habit, 
made after the fashion of his country 
and introduced to their majesties and 
the royal family. Hier majesty was 
pleased to present him wsth a rich 
gold watch. On the same day he had 
the honor to dine with the duke of 
Montague and others of the nobility, 
who, after dinner, made him hand- 
some presents. His grace, afterwards, 
afien took Job into the country with 
him, and showed him the tools ne- 
eessary for tilling the grounds, both 
in fields and gardens; and directed 
his servants to teach him how they 
were used. He also furnished Job 
yvith all sorts of implements and o- 
fherrieh presents, which he ordered 
¢o be carefully packed up in chests, 
and put on board for his use. ‘The 
‘avors which he reeciyed frem the 
fuke and other noblemen and gentle- 
wen were too many to be enumerated. 
‘hey displayed a singular generosi- 
v3 and the goods aud articles, which 
-e earried over with him from these 
lonations, were werth upwards of 
,O0l. Besides this he was liberally 
urnished with money to meet any ae- 
ident which should oblige him to ge 
n shore, or oceasion pariieular ehar- 
esat sea. About the latter end of 
uly. he embarked on board aship of 




















the African company bound for Gam- 
bia. 

Job’s stature was five feet and ten 
inches ; his limbs were straight, and 
his coustitution naturally good; tho’ 
the fatigues he underwent, and his 
practice of religions abstinence gave 
him a weakly and lean appearanee. 
His countenance, though grave and 
composed, was exccedingly pleasant. 
His hair, very different from that of 
the negroes commonly brought from 
Africa, was leng, black, and euried. 

His natural parts were remarkably 
good; his head clear; his judgment 
solid ; and his memory tenacious and 
quick in recollection. There was nc- 
thing overstraimed, trifling, or dissem- 
bling in his reasonings; but his man- 
ner of arguing and debating was 
marked by strong sense, joined with 
an innocent simplicity, a strict regard 
to truth, and a desire to find it.— 
Notwithstanding it was natural for 
him to have prejudices in favor of his 
own religious principles, it was very 
observable that he would reason upon 
any question of that kind in conver- 
sation with great temper and ijmpar- 
tialitv,; at the same time he framed 
his replies in a manner calculated at 
once to support his own opinion, and 
to oblige or please his opponent. It 
was a considerable disadvantage to 
him in company, that he was uot suf- 
ficiently master of our languags; yet 
they who were accustomed to his way, 
by making proper allowances, always 
found themselves agreeably entertain- 
ed by him. 

The acuteness of his genius ap- 
peared upon many ocasions. He 
readily conceived the mechanism of 
most of the ordinary instruments sub- 
jected to his inspection. When a 
plough, agrist miil, or a elock was 
taken to pieces before him, he was a- 
ble te put them tegether again with- 
out any further direction. It isa 
proof of the powers of his memory, 
that at the age of sixteen he could 
say the whole Koran by heart. While 
he was in England he wrote three 
copies of it withont the assistance ef 
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any other copy: and without so much 
as looking to one as his guide in writ~ 
ing the others. He would often 
laugh at his frieud, Mr. Bluett, on 
hearing him say he had forgotten 
any thing. He told him, “ that he 
hardly ever forget any thing in his 
life, and wondered that any body 
should.” 

There was a happy mixture of the 
srave andcheerful in his natural tem- 
per. His gentle mildness was guard- 
ed by a proper warmth. To all in 
distress he was kind and compassion- 
ate. He was commonly very pleasant 
ia conversation; and would every now 
aud then divert the company with 
some witty turnor agreeable story, 
but never tothe prejudice of religion 
and good manners. It was visible 
that, notwithstanding his usual mild- 
ness, he had on necessary occasions 
sufficient courage. A story which he 
told showed this. Passing one day 
on his way home thrargh the country 
of the Arabs, with four servants and 

everal negroes which he had bought 
he was attacked by fifteen of the wild 
Arabs, the common banditti er rob- 
bers in those parts. On the sight of 
this gang, Job prepared fur detence ; 
and, setting one of his servants to 
wateh the negroes, he, with the other 
three, stood on his guard. One of 
his men was killed in the fight, and 
Job himself was run through the leg 
with a spear. However, two of the 
Arabs, together with their captain 
and two horses being killed, the rest 
fled, and Job seeured his negrees. 

His aversion to pictures of all sorts 
was exceedingly great; and with 
great difieulty was he prevailed on 
to sit for his own. He was assured 
that pietures were never worshipped 
in this eountry, and his was desired 
for no ether end but to preserve the 
remembraneeofhim. He at last con- 
sented, and it was drawn by Mr. 
Hoare, w ho, when the face was finish- 
ed, asked in what dress it would be 
most proper to draw him? Job, de- 
siring to be drawn in his ewn ¢coun- 
try dress, the artist replied, that un- 
Jess he had scen it, or it were de- 


~ 


scribed by one who had, he could not 
draw it. Job remarked upon this: 
“* If you can’t draw a dress you never 
saw, why dosome of you painters 
presume to draw God, whom no one 
ever saw ?°? Many of his repartees 
in company showed himto bea man 
of wit and humour. He expressed 
a disapprobation of Christianity as 
not allowing divorcees. It was ones 
observed to him, that a Christian 
takes a wife for better or for worse. 
Job replied : ** What,if she prove all 
worse ?”” 

Though he was a Mahomedan. he 
did not believe im a sensual paradise, 
nor did he adept many other ridicu- 
Jous and vain traditions, which pass 
current among the generality of the 
Turks. He was very constant in his 
devotion to Ged. He ealled one af- 
ternoon on the learned Dr. David 
Jennings, an eminent dissenting mi- 
nister, after the family had dined.— 
It was found that he had not broken 
his fast that day. Some pastry was 
procured and set before him, but he 
would not partake of it til! he had 
retired into another parlour for devo- 
tion. HHesaid, that he neyer pray ed 
to Mahomed, nor did he think it law- 
ful to address any but God himself 
in prayer. Hle was so fixed in the 
belief of one God, that it was not pos- 
sible to give him any vetion of a Tri- 
nity. A New Testament i in his own 
language was put into Lis hands.— 
When he had read it, he told Mr. 
Bluett he had “ perused it withagreat 
deal of care, but could not find one 
word in it of three Gods, as some peo- 
ple taik.””. On all oceasions he dis- 
covered a singular veneration for the 
name of God, and never pronounced 
the word Allah without a peculiar ae. 
cent, anda remarkable pause. His 
notions of God, Providence, and a fu- 
ture state, were indeed very just and 
reasonable. 

His learning, considering the dis- 


advantages of the place from whence | 


he came, was far from being eon- 
temptible. The books in his country 
amountiug to not more than thirty in 
number, and all on religion, were in 
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Arabiek and in manuseript. . The 
Koran, he said, was originally writ- 
ten by God himself, not in Arabick, 
and God sent it by the angel Gabriel 
to Ababuker before Mahomed’s birth. 
The angel taught Ababuker to read 
it; aud no one ean read it but those 
who are instructed after a different 
manuer from that in whieh the Ara- 
bick is commonly taught.* Jeb was 
well acquainted with the historical 
part of our Bible, and spoke very re- 
spectfully of the good men who are 
mentioned init, particularly of Jesus 
Christ, ** who,” he said, ** was a ver 
great prophet, and would have done 
much more good inthe world if he 
had not been cut off so soon by the 
wicked Jews, which made it neeessa- 
ry for God tosend Mahomed to con- 
firm and improve his doctrine.” 

Job, in his eaptivity, comforted 
himself with reflections on the pro- 
videnece of God directing all events ; 
and would, on proper occasions, speak 
in conversation justly and devoutly of 
God’s eare of all his creatures, and 
particularly of the remarkable chan- 
ges in his own cireumstances, all of 
which, he piously aseribed to an un- 
seen hand. He frequently compared 
himself to Joseph. And when he was 
informed that the king of Futa had 
killed a great many of the Mandin- 
goes on his account; he said with a 
good deal cs coneern: “Ifhe had 
been there lhe would have prevented 
it: for it was not the Mandingoes, 
but God, who brought him tea strange 
land.” 

Job had heard, by vessels frou 
Gambia, that after eaptain Pike sail- 
ed, his father sent down several 
slaves to purchase his redemption ; 
and that Sambo, king of Futa, made 
war upon the Mandinoes, and cut 
off great numbers of them, upon ac- 
eount of the injury they had done to 
his school-fellow. 

It was an instance of Job’s good 
sense and foresight, that the reason 
of his learning from the sailors and 
writing the names of the headlands 
on the English coast was. as he told 
Mr. Bluett: “ That if after his re- 


turn he should meet with any Eng- 
lishman in his own country, he might 
be able te convince him that he had 
been in England.” 


* The difterence, in Mr. Bluctt’s opiuion, 
depended only upon the pointing the Ara 
bick, an invention of late date. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF PRINCE 
UGENE OF SAVOY. 


[WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. | 
Continued from p. 284. 


1708—AS I was sure that Marlho- 
rough could make no arrangements 
but what were excellent, I went the 
day after the battle of Gudernarde to 
sée my mother at Brussels. What 
tears ofuffeetion did she shed on he- 
holding me agaiu with some addition 
of glory! I told her, however, that 
Marlborough’s portion seemed great- 
er than mine, as at Hochstett. The 
joy of revenge had some share in that 
occasioned by our victory. She was 
glad to see the king humbled, who 

ad left her, for another woman, m 
his youth, and exiled her in his old 
age. It is remarkable that in hers, 
she married the duke d’Ursel, with- 
out assuming his name. Nobody knew 
this; it could not have been a mateh 
of conscience or conveniénee, but pro- 
bably of ennui and idleness. 

The fifteen days which I thus pass- 
ed with her, were the most agreeable 
of my life. I parted from her with 
the more pair, as it was probable 
that we should not see each other a- 
gain. On the last day of my visit 
the troops from the Moselle arrived. 
We were thenas strongas the French. 
I sent eight battalions to reinferce 
Marlborough’s corps, which eovered 
Flanders. I left the rest te cover 
Brussels, and rejoined him at the 
camp of Elchin. He, Ouverkirke, 
and myself, agreed upon sending a 
strong detachment to lay waste Rr- 
tois and Picardy, and thus compel 
Vendome to leave his camp. Ven- 
dome, who guessed our intention, re- 
mained immovabie. I proposed the 
siege of Lisle; the deputies of the 
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staies-general thought fit io be ofa 
differeat opinion. Marlborough was 
with me, and they were obliged to 
hold their tongues. ‘Lhe siege was 
committed to me, while Marlborough 
was tocever it against the army of 
the duke of Burgundy. The latter 
with 60,000 men, encamped near 
Pont des Pierres ; and I with 40,000, 
after investing the city, took up my 
head quarters at the abbey of Loos, 
on the 13th of August. The brave 
and skilful Boufflers, with a garrison 
of sixteen battalions, and four regi- 
ments of dragvons, cut out plenty of 
work for me. ‘lhe job, so far from 
being easy, was a dangerous one; for 
Mons was not in our possession.— 
My first attack on fort Cateleau was 
repulsed; the works undertaken the 
same day to drain a large pond which 
was in my way, also failed. I ordered 
epaulements to be made, for the fire 
of the place annoyed us to such a de- 

ree, that a eannon-ball carried off 
the head of the valet of the prince of 
Orange, at the moment when he was 
putting on his master’s shirt, It 
may easily be supposed that le was 
obliged to take another, and to re- 
move his quarters. I opened the 
trenches, and on the 23d the besieged 
made a sortie, when lieutenant-gene- 
ral Betencorff, who eommanded there 
was taken prisoner. Boufilers treat- 
ed him exeeedingly well. ‘The festi- 
val of St. Louis, which he celebrated 
with three general discharges of all 
his artillery, cost us some men. In 
the night between the 26th and 27th, 
the besieged made a terrible sortie; 
1 gained the post of the mill of St. 
Andrew ; Boufliers retook it; and I 
there lost 600 men. 

Marlborough sent me word that 
Berwiek having reinforced the duke 
of Burgundy, the army, now 120,000 
strong, was marching to the relief of 
Lisle. The deputies of the states- 
general, always interfering in every 
thing, and always dying of fear, ask- 
ed me for a reinforcement for him.— 
I went to his eamp to offer him one. 
He said: “ Let us go together, and 

etween the 
| E 


VOL. I. 


Deule and the Marck.” After we 
had examined it, he said: “ I have no 
occasion for one, I shall only move 
my camp nearer toe your’s.” Ven- 
dome proposed not to lose a day, but 
instantly attack the army of observa- 
tion, and the besieging foree. ** Lean- 
not,” said the duke of Burgundy ; “ I 
have sent a courier to my grandfather 
to inquire his pleasure.’’ Conferen- 
ces were held at Versailles, and the 
king sent his booby Chabillard to his 
grandson’s eamp. He went up with 
him into the steeple of the village of 
Sedin, to view our two armies, and he 
decided against giving us battle. 

I cannot conecive how Vendome 
could forbear running mad; another, 
with less zeal, would have sent every 
thing to the devil; and he, a better 
graudson of a king of France than 
the other, took the trouble, the day 
before, to go soclose to Marlborough’s 
position to reconnoitre, that he was 
grazed by a cannon-ball. I had re- 
turned to Marlborough’s camp to 
be his volunteer, if he had been at- 
tacked. 

But (while [think ofit) a Cha- 
millard, that is, in one word, a young 

rince of no character, and an old 
Line who had lost his, were quite suf- 
ficient to fill Vendome’s heart with 
rage. He was obliged by them to re- 
treat, as if he’ had been beaten. I 
continned the siege, sure of not being 
interrupted, and took the redoubt of 
the gate of Flanders, andsome others; 
but after three hvurs fighting for one 
ofthe most essential, I was driven 
back, and pursued to my trenches. I 
seareely stirred from them, having 
the king of Poland and all my young 
princes at my side; for it was neces- 
sary to set an example, and to give 
orders. I ordered two assaults to fas 
cilitate the taking of the eovered way; 
always repulsed, but a horrible ear- 
nage. Five thousand English sent 
me by Marlborough to repair my 
losses, performed wonders, but were 
thrown into disorder. We heard the 
ery of Vive le Roi et Boufflers! I said 
a few words in Englishto these brave 
fellows whe rallied reund ane; I led 
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them back into the fire; but a ball 
below the left eye knocked me down 
senselesss. Every body thought me 
dead, and so did I too. They found 
a dung-cart, in which I was convey- 
ed to my quarters. First my life, and 
then my sight, was despaired of. I 
recovered both. The ball had struck 
me obliquely. Here was another un- 
successful attack; out of 5,000 men, 
not 1,500 returned, and 1,200 work- 
men were there killed. 

Being prevented for some time, by 
my wound from interfering in any 
thing, Lleft the command of the sicge 
to Marlborough, who delivered lis to 
Ouverkerke. He effected a lodgment 
in a tenaillon on the left ; but a mine 
baffled the assault and the assailants. 
Marlborough countermined some of 
them, & tookall possible pains to spare 
me trouble on my return. He was 
obliged to eat in publick, in order to 
cheer my army, and returned te his 
ewn. 

The chevalier de Luxembourg de- 
eeived me by introduciug ammunition 
of which the besieged were in great 
want: and a captain, named Dubois, 
deceived me by swimming with anote 
from Boufflers to the duke of Burgun- 
dy, informing him, that though the 
trenches had been opened forty days, 
Iwas not yet completely master of 
any of the works. ‘“ Nevertheless, 
Monseigneur,’’ added he, “ I cannot 
hold out bayond the 15th or 20th of 
October.” 

I was inwant of powder. A single 
Jetter from Marlborough to his fricud 
queen Anne, oceasioned a quantity to 
be sent me, with fourteen battalions, 
by the fleet of vice-admiral Byng, 
who landed them at Ostend. Every 
body is acquainted with the stupidity 
of Lamotte, who not only suffered this 
eonvoy to reach me, but got a sound 
drubbing for his whole corps that was 
intended to prevent it. Being com- 
pletely recovered from my wound [ 
was night and day at the work, 


whieh Boufflers, also present every 
where, was incessantly interrupting, 
er annoying. 

I bethought me of a stratagem te 


give frequent alarms for severaj 
nights, ata half moon, with a yiew 
to attack it afterwards in open day, 
being persuaded that the wearied sol- 
diers would take tbat time for repose, 
This scheme sueceeded. I ordered 
anassault upon a salient angle; and 
that succeeded. I directed the eo- 
vered way to be attacked, and again 
sueceeded. Ithenee made a breach 
in the curtain, and enlarged another 
ina bastion; ond when I was at 
léneth working at the descent of the 
ditch, the marshal, who had every 
day invented some new artifice, some- 
times tin boxes, at others earthen pots 
filled with grenades, and done all that 
valor and science could suggest, of- 
fered to capitulate on the 22d of Sep- 
tember. Without mentioning any 
conditions, | promised to sign such as 
he should propese tome. ** This M, 
le Marechal,” so I wrote to him, “ is 
toshow you my perfect regard for 
your person, aid [ am sure thata 
brave man like you will not abuse it. 
I congratulate you on your excellent 
defence.” 

My council of war, which Isum. 
moned out of politeness, objected to 
the artiele that the citadel should not 
be attacked on the side next the 
town. I yielded, having my plan in 
my head, and wrote to Boufflers: 
“Certain reasons, M. le Marechal, 
prevent me from signing this article, 
but I give you my word of honour to 
observe it. I hope in six weeks to 
give you fresh proofs of my admirati- 
on.” Boufflers retired into the cita- 
del, and I entered the city with Mar!- 
borough, the king of Poland, the 
Landgrave of Hesse, &e. Inthe morn- 
ing we went to church, and at night 
to the play, and all the business cf 
the capitulation being finished on the 
29th of October, 1 the same day order- 
ed the trenches to be opened before 
the citadel. 

Before I proceed to this siege, | 
ought to relate a cireumstance that 
happened to me during that of the ei- 
ty. Aelerk of the post-office wrote 
to the seérefary of general Dopf, de- 
siring him to deliver te me twe let: 
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ters, one from the Hague, and the o- 
ther I know not whence. I opened 
the letter 
greasy paper. Persuaded, as I still 
am that it was a mistake, or some- 
thing of no consequence, which I 
might, perhaps, have been able to read 
had I taken the trouble to hold the 
paper to the fire, I threw it away.— 
Somebody picked it up, and it was 
said that a dog, about whose neck it 
was tied, died poisoned in the space 
of twenty hours. What makes me 
think this untrue, is that at Ver- 
sailles they were too generous, and 
at Vienna too religious, for such a 
triek. 

The ninth day the besieged made a 
vigorous sortie. The prinee of Bruns- 
wick, who repulsed it, received a 
musket ballin the head. The ele- 
venth, a still more vigorous sortie of 
the chevalier de Luxembourg, who 
drove my troops from the branches of 
the trenches, and made us fail back 
to St, Catherine’s, Anexcellent offi- 
eer of my staff had his head shot off 
by acannon-ball by my side. ‘The 
enemy lost a great number of men be- 
fore he returned to the citadel. I 
eaused every thing to be repaired. 

I was now suddenly obliged to 
abandon the siege, leaving the diree- 
tion of it to Prinee Adexander of 
Wirtemberg, ‘Theelector of Bavaria 
was engaged in that of Brussels.— 
Marlborough and I made him raise it 
after a pretty battle, and some excel- 
lent, well combined manceuvres, of 
which he had all the honour, for I 
could not pass the Seheldt where I 
wanted, The elector of Bavaria was 
somewhat ashamed. The French 
princes would have been so too, had 
not theirjoy on returning to Versailles 

revented them. 

I went back to the siege; but what 
achange! The marshal had taken 
advantage of my absence to drive the 
besiegers from the first covered way, 
of which I had left them in possessi- 
on. After regaining it, as well as 
the other posts that had been aban- 
doned, I wrote as follows tothe brave 


Boufilers: “ The French army has re- 


and found nothing but a~ 


tired, M. le Marechal, toward ‘Tour- 
nay, the elector of Bavaria to Namur 
and the princes to their courts.— 
Spare yourself and your brave garri- 
sou. I willagaim sign whatever you 
please.” His answer was: “ There 
is yet no occasion to be in a hurry,— 
Permit me to defend myself as long 
asIcan. [ have still enough to do 
to render myself more worthy of the 
esteem of the man whom I respect’ 
above all others,” I gave orders for 
the assault ofthe second covered way. 
The king of France apparently anti- 
cipated this, for he wrote to the mar- 
shal to surrender, Notwithstanding 
his repugnance to sucha step, he was 
on the point of obeying, when, ina 
note which the duke of Burgundy had 
subjoined to the king’s letter, he read: 
‘‘ | know from a certain quarter, that 
they: want to make you a prisoner of 
war.” I know not where he picked 
up this information; but that prinee, 
respectable as he was in peace, could 
neither say nor do any but foolish 
things in war. This note, however, 
produced some impression for a mo- 
ment. Generals, soldiers, and all, 
swore rather to.perish in the breach, 
Boufflers wept for joy, as i have been 
told; and when on the point of em- 
bracing this alternative, he reeal- 
ed my note, which got the better of 
the duke of Burgundy’s; andafter the 
trenches had been opened four months 
before the eity and citadel, he sent me 
on the 8th of December, all the arti- 
cles that he wished me to sign, which 
I did without any restriction. I went 
very soon with the prinee of Orange 
to pay him a visit, and in truth todo 
homage to his merit. I cordially em- 
braced him, and accepted an invita- 
tion to supper; “ on condition,” said 
I, * that it be that ofa famished cita- 
del, to see what you may eat without 
an express order from the king.”—. 
Roasted horse-flesh was set before 
us; the epicures in my suite were far 
from relishing the joke, but wers 
quickly consoled by the arrival of pro- 
visions from the city, on which we 
made an excellent repast. 


The following day I gave him as 
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od a dinner as [ could, at my abbey 
where he paid me a visit. We were 
very merry and communicative, We 
talked of war, politicks, and Louis 
X1V. On the latter subject I was 
highly amused with the flatteries of 
the states-general, whothinking them- 
selves very cunning, were in hopes by 
these means to dispose him to peace, 
of which they were ardently desirous. 
I durst not be alone a moment with 
the marshal, Jest idle stories should 
be circulated respeeting us; and one 
or the other might appear suspiéious 
to ourcourts, where people are al- 
ways sure to have good friends, who 
are never asleep. After manifesting 
my consideration for the illustrious 
vanguished, whenever we were toge- 
ther at the play, and when we went 
abroad into the streets, where I ob- 
served that he was universally ador- 
ed, I caused him and his brave garri- 
son to be conducted to Douay, with 
a large escort and all possible ho- 
nours, 

After retaking Ghent and Bruges, 
Marlborough and I put our troops in 
winter-quarters, and wentfor amorth 
to Brussels; but my mother was no 
longer there. 

4709.—January 9th, we set out for 
the Hague. It was nothing but a se- 
ries of honors and festivities; presents 
for Marlborough, and fire-works for 
me. But I prevented a magnificent 
exhibition, by requesting the states- 
general to give the money it was to 
have cost to their brave soldiers, 
whom I had caused to be erippled; 
and the 20th January [set off for Vi- 
enna, to report nnd ask for further 
orders, 

I was directed to make peace, if 
the enemy would comply with all my 
demands. I returned on the 8th of 
April to the Hague, where I found 
the plenipotentiaries of the king of 
France, Famine, a winter more se- 


vere than had ever been known, want 
of men and money, made him wish 
for peace; bat the vanquished forget 
that they are such, as soon as they en- 
ter upon negociation. They mis- 
take obstinacy for firmness, and at 


— 
— 


last get more soundly beaten tham be- 
fore. 

One hundred thousand men were 
again under Marlborough’s command 
and mine in the Low Countries: and 
the same number under that of Vil- 
lars. “I am going,’’ said he to the 
king on taking leave, “to drive your 
ememies so far, that they shall not 
again see the banks of the Seheldt; 
and by a battle on my arrival, to re- 
gain all that has beentakenfrom your 
majesty.” 

Without wishing to avoid one, for 
he was morally and physically brave, 
he took an extremely advantageous 
position. This was one of his great 
talents. He wanted very little to bea 
perfect warrior. Withreinforeements 
which poured into us on all sides, we 
were stronger than he, but there was 
no possibility of attacking him where 
he was. ‘To oblige him to quit his 
position, we resolved to besiege Tour. 
nay. The trenches were opened on 
the 7thof July, the white flag was 
hvisted on the 28th, and onthe 2ist 
of August, after the most terrible sub- 
terraneous war that I ever witnessed 
(for in twenty six days, the besieged 
sprung thirty-eight mines) the citadel 
surrendered, Villars never stirred. 
‘** Let us go and take Mens,” said I ta 
Marlborough; ‘* perhaps this devil of 
a fellow will tire of being 80 pru- 
dent.” Madame de Maintenon did 
not give him eredit for so much pru- 
dence as he possessed, though she was 
very fond of him: for she permitted 
Louis XIV. to send marshal Boufflers 
to assist him. Certain enemies of 
Villars, at Versailles, hoped to give 
him disgust; but I have already prev- 
ed, that brave men agree together, 
and love and esteem each other.— 
The two marshals would giadly have 
saved Mons without risking a battle ; 
we stood upon ceremony to know 
which party should oblige the other 
to give it. As soon as our troops 
from Tournay had arrived: “ Let us 
lose no time,” said I; “ and in spite 
of 120,000 men, woods, hedges, vil- 
lages, holes, triple intrenchments, 
a hundred pieces of cannon and abgé « 
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tis, let us’ put awend to the war in 
one day. 

‘The deputies of Holland, and some 
faint-hearted generals, objected, re- 
nionstrated, and tired me. It was of 
no use to tell them that the exeel- 
lent veteran French soldiers were 
killed in the six or seven battles which 
Marlborough and 1 had gained ; and 
though 1 well knew that young ones 
are formed but too expeditiousiy, an 
advantage in which they are superior 
to all other nations, we determined 
upon the battle of Malplaquet. ‘The 
1ith of September a thick fog con- 
eéaled our dispositions from the mar- 
shals; we dispelled it at eifht im the 
morning, by a gene ral discharge of 
all our artillery. This military mu- 
sie was sueceeded by that of haat! OVS 
drums, fifes, andtrampets, with whieh 
I treated both armies. We then saw 
Villars proceeding through ail the 
ranks. As the fkreneh ean never 
hear enough of their king: * My 
friends.” said he to them, as ] have 
been told, ** the king eommands me 
to fight: are you not very glad of it?” 
He was answered with shouts of Five 
le Roi et WM. de Villars! I attacked 
the wood of Sars without shontirng.— 
Trallied the English guards, who, at 
the beginning, were scattered; some 
from too much courage, and others 
from a contrary reason: my German 
battalions supported them. e had, 
nevertheless, been ov aehallend had 
not the duke of Argyle, who boldiy 
elimbed the parapet of the intreach- 
ment, made me master of the wood. 
All this procuréd me a ball behind the 
ear; and on aceount of the quantity 
of blood whieh I lost, ali those about 
me advised me to have the wound 
dressed. “If I am beaten,” L replied 
it will not be worth while: and if 
the French are, I shall have plenty 
of time for that.”?> What could I have 
done better than to seek death, after 
all the responsibility which I had a- 
gain taken upon myself on this ocea- 
sion ? I beg pardon for this digression 
and personality; but one cannot help 
being aman. ‘le endeavor to repair 

faults committed, is, L acknowledge, 


more noble ; but to survive one’s gie- 
ry is dreadful. My business on the 
right going on well, I wished to de- 

cide that of the ‘dake on the left, 
whieh’ proceeded but slowly. To no 
purpose the prinee ef Orange had 
plauted a standard en the third in- 
trenehment; almost the whole Duteh 
eorps was extended on the ground, 
killed or wounded. For six hours 
Marlborough was engaged with the 
centre and the left, without any de 
cisive advantage. My cavalry, which 
] sent to his sueeour, was overthrown 
on the way by the king’s household 
troops, who were in their turn routed 
by a battery which took them in flank, 
At length “Ma trlborough had gained 
ground. without me; so that it was ea- 
sy for me to turn the eentre of the 
enemy’s army which had been left 
unsupported in eensequence of the 
defeat of the wings. Honfflers ren- 
dered the same service fo Villars as I 
did to Marlborough, and when he be- 
held him fail from his horse, dange- 
rously wounded below the knee, and 
the vietery snatehed from them, he 
thought of nothing but how to make 
the best retreat in the best possible or- 
der. I think it is not too much to es- 
timate the loss of both armies at 40, 
000 men; those who were not killed, 
had died of fatigue. I gave some 
rest to the remains of my troops, bu- 
ried all Leould, and then marched te 
Mons. 

‘There were but 5,000 men in that 
place. I opened the trenches oa the 
23th of September, aud on the 22d of 
October, being on the point of as- 
saulting the horn- -work of Bertamont, 
Grimaldi eanitulated. Our troops 
went into wiiter quarters; and I be- 
ing obliged to post about without in- 
termission) roceeded with Maribo- 
rough to the Mago, to coax the states 
general, who were ready to abandon 
our eause. T advised them to say at 
the conferences of Gertruidenberg, 
that they would not hear of peace un- 
less it were general. I was sure of 
gucen Anne, beeause I was sure of 
Marlborough; he seconded me admi- 
rably. LIwent to report te the empe- 
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ror. I submitted to hima sketeh of 
the state of Europe, of which I could 
sec that his cabinet had not the least 
idea. I stated the inclination which 
I observed in several powers to for- 
sake us. Ata distance from danger, 
people are courageous. I was told 
that Ishould make a glorious cam- 
paign. I replied. that [ had lost 
more men than could be given me; 
but yet I would try what 1 could do. 

“4711—Joseph I. was attacked 
with the smali pox. There were no 
good physicians at Vienna, ‘The 
sent to Lintz for one. The pustules 
eame out in such abundance, that ! 
thought him out of danger. On set- 
ting eut for the Low Countries, [ 
wanted to takeleaveofhim. He sent 
me word that [ had but too much ex- 
posed my life for him already, and 
that he wanted it elsewhere than for 
the small-pox. I insisted no farther, 
and set off on the 16th of April._— 
Three days aiterwards I was inform- 
ed of his death, occasioned by the ig- 
norance of the faeulty of Upper and 
Lower Austria, who disputed all 

night about the means of relieving an 
inlanimation of the bowels, with 
which the emperor was afflicted. I 
sincerely regretted this prince, aged 
thirty- three ; the first since Charles 
V. who possessed genius, and was 
not superstitious; and I determined 
to serve him even afier his death. I 
hurried to almost all the eleetors to 
dispose them to ensure the imperial 
crown to his brother, and then went 
to solicit the Datch to continue their 
eredit in money and friendship te 
Charles II. king of ! Spaie, who he- 
¢ame the emperor Charles VI. 

The protestants did not fail te pub- 
lish that theeourt of Rome, which 
had suifered some humiliations from 
doseph i. had bribed his physicians ; 
but no credit sheuld be given to de- 
famatory libels, and to the authors of 
private aneedotes, as they are called. 
{t hias long been the fashion to as- 
sert that great personages die of poi- 
gon. 

Tallard, more dangerous in peace 
than in war, whom I would not have 


left prisoner in England eould I have 
suspected thathe would there aequire 
any influence, enabled the tories to 
triumph, and erush the whigs. His 
assiduous attention to Mrs. Marsham 
the queen’s new favorite, instead of 
the dutehess of Marlborough, his in- 
sinuating manners, and his presents 
ef Burgundy and Champagne to 
right honourable members of Parlia- 
ment, who were amateurs of those 
wines, changed the aspect of Kurope- 
an affairs. 

Marlborough was playing his last 
game in the Low Countries. He found 
means to finish his military career 
there with glory; he fureedthe Freneh 
lines behind the Senzee, and took the 
eity of Bouehain. 

On the disgrace of the duteghess, a 
thousand faults were diseovered in 
him. His pride was denominated in- 
solence, and his rather teo great eco- 
nomy was branded with the name of 
peenlation andextortion. His friends 
as may be supposed, behaved like 
friends: and that is saying sufficient. 
To me this was a thunderbolt, The 
French assembled on the Rhine. I 
sent Vehlen with a strong detaeh- 
ment from the Low Countries, and 
leaving the Hague on the 19th of Ju- 
iy, i Gallected as expeditiously as 

assible, all the troops I could, at 
Frankfurt, and took so gooda posi- 
tion in a camp near Muhlhberg, as to 
eause to be held, and to cover the 
eleetion to the imperial erown, which 
would have been lost had I received 
acheck. The French durst not dis- 
turb it. his was forfae a campaign 
of prudence rather than of glory. 

Queen Anne threw off all restraint. 
She had given an unfavorable recep- 
tion to the Dutch ambassador, and 
had forbidden Gallas, the imperial 
minister, her court; assigning as area. 
son certain expressions which he had 
employed respecting her. Charles 
VI. ordered me to make amends for 
the awkwardness of Gallas, if he had 
been guilty of any, and to regain the 
court of St. James’s. 

Had I aeted, as my good cousin, 
Victor Amedeus, would haye done in 
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my place. I should have cried out a- 
gainst Marlborough still more loudly 
than his enemies, and have refused to 
see him. But from policy itself, per- 
sons of narrow minds ought to coun- 
terfeitfeeling. Their designs are too 
easily seen through. They are des- 
pised and miss their object. Grati- 
tude, esteem, the partnership in so 
many military operations, and pity 
for a person in disgrace, caused me to 
throw inyself with emoticon into Marl- 
boreugh’s arms. Besides, on sueh 
occasions, the heart proves victorious. 
The people, whe followed me every 
where from the moment I sct foot in 
London, perceived it, and liked me 
the better for this: whiie the opposi- 
tion, and the honest part of the court 
esteemed me the more. In one way 
or other, all was over for Austria. I 
eoaxed the people in power a good 
deal. I made presents; for buying is 
very common in England. I offered 
to procure the reeall of Gailas. I de- 
livered a memorial on this subject, 
and requested the queen te take other 
bases at the congress of Utrecht, 
where her plenipotentiaries already 


were, that the emperor might be ena-. 


bled to send his thither. I received 
so vague areply, that had the court 
of Vicuna believed me, they would 
not have reckoned at allupon the fee- 
bie suceour of the duke of Crmond, 
who set out tocommand the English, 
as successor to the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, and I should not have lost the 
battle of Denain. This happened in 
the following manner. Notwithstand- 
ing my distinguished reeeption from 
the queen, who, at my departure, pre- 
sented me with her portrait, I went 
and told the  states-generai that 
we had now neobedy on whom we could 
rely but themselves; and passing 
through Utreeht to make my ovserva- 
tions, I found the tone of the French 
so much altered, so elevated, that I 
was more certain than ever of the 
truth of what Ihad announeed. On 
my arrival at the abbey of Anchin, 
where I assembled my army, amount- 
ing to upwards of 100,000 men, Or- 
mund came and made me the fairest 


promises, and had the goodness te 
consent to my passing the Scheldt be- 
low Bouchain. But after feigning to 
agree to the siege of Quesnoi, he first 
strove to dissuade me from that step, 
and then, without reserve, refused to 
concur init. Isaidto him: -* Well sir 
I will do without your eighteen thou- 
sand men.” “TI will lead them,” 
said he, * to take possession of Dun- 
kirk, which the French are to deliver 
tome.” I] congratulate the two 
notions,” replied I, “ on this opera- 
tion, which wiil confer as much ho- 
nour on the one as onthe other. A- 
dieu, sir.” He ordered all the troops 
in the pay of England to follow him, 
Very few obeyed. I had foreseen the 
stroke, and had made sure of the 
prince Anhalt, and the prince of Hes- 
se Cassel. 

July the 30th I took Quesnoi. I 
gave the direction of the siege of 
Landreey to the prince of Auhalt, 
and entered into the lines which J had 
direeted to be formed between Mer- 
ehiennes and Denain. ‘The Dutch 
had collected large stores of ammuni- 
tion and provisions at Merchennes. 
In vain I represented to them that 
they would be better at Quesnoi, only 
three leagues from Landreey, and on- 
ly ten from us; the ceconomy of these 
gentlemen opposed the change. ‘This 
made me say peevishly. and as I] have 
been told, with an oath, one day 
when Alexander’s conquests were the 
subjects of conversation: ‘He had no 
Dutch deputies with his army.” I 
ordered twenty of their battallions, 
and ten squadrons under the com- 
mand of the earl of Albemarle; to en- 
ter the lines, and approach Quesnoi 
with the main bedy of my army, to 
watch the motion of Villars. Dur- 
ing all these shui ing tricks,of which 
I foresaw Mat I should be the dupe 
and which Louis XIV knew nothing © 
of, I made him tremble upon his 
throne. At a very small distanee 
from Versailles, one of my partizans 
earried off Berenghen, under the idea 
that it was the dauphin; others pil- 
laged |Champagne and Lorraine. 
Groweustein, with two thousand 
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horse, levied contributions all over 
the country, spreading dismay,. and 
declaring that I was at his heels with 
my army. It was then that.he.is re- 
orted to have said; ** If Landreeyas 
taken, I will put myself at the.head 
ef my nobility, and , perish rather 
than see my. kingdom lost.’”? Would 
he have done so? I cannot tell. He 
wanted once to leave the treneh, but 
was dissuaded. Henry IV. was fer- 
merly advised the contrary. He 
made the sign of the eross, and re- 
mained where he was. 

Villars thinking himself not strong 
enoush to attack me, as I had hoped 
he would, attempted the deliverance 
ef Denain in another way. I have 
mentioned my vexation respecting the 
magazines at Merchiennes, upon 
which depended the continuation of 
the siege. ‘wo ieagues of ground 
were toe much for the Dutch corps. 
Had it not been forthe defection of 
English, they might been defended. 
The following circumstance demon- 
strated the talents of Viilars, and. a 
kind of fault with which I had to re- 
proach myself. ‘To conceal a move- 
ment made on his left toward the 
Scheldt, with the greatest possible 
secrecy and celerity, he, with his 
right drew my attention to Landrecy, 
as if he designed to attack the lines of 
eountervallation. All at one he drew 
back his right towards his left, which 
during the night had easily formed 
bridges, the Scheltd is not wide at 
this place. These two wings united, 
advanced unknown to the Earl of Al- 
bemarie, who atiempted with his ea- 
valry, but in vain, to fight what had 
passed. He relied upon me, byt I 
reckoned upon him. On the first fir- 
ing of his artillery, 1 marched to his 
succour, with a strong detachment of 
dragoons, at fui! trot, intending to 
make them dismount, if necessary, 
and followed by my infantry, which 
eame up at a quick pace. The ecow- 
ardice of the Duateh rendered my ef- 
forts unavailing. Had they main- 
tained themselvas half an hour in the 
post of Denain, I had been in time. 
So Thad calculated, supposing mat- 


ters at the worst, had I even been de- 
eeived by the manoeuvre of Villars. 

I found only eight hundred men, 
and three or four generals drowned in 
the Seheldt, and all those who had 
been surprised in the intrenchment, 
killed without making any defence. 
Albemarle, and all the princes, were 
taken prisoners, while endeavouring 
to rally their troops. The conduct 
ef the former was represented in ve- 
ry black colours to the states-gene- 
ral. I wrote to Hoinsius, the pen- 
sionary: * It would be my province, 
sir, tothrow the faults or the disas- 


ters of that day on the earl of Albe- 


marie, if 1 hada single reproach to 
make him. He behaved like a man of 
houor; but I defy the ablest general 
to extricate himself, when his troops, 
alter a vile discharge, ignominiously 
runaway. Your obstinacy in leaving 
your magazines at Marchiennes, is 
the cause ofall this. Assure their 
high mightinesses of the truth of 
what I write you, of my dissatisfae- 
tion and profound mortification.” 

I was obliged to raise the siege of 
Landrecy, and to approach Mons; for 
the purpose of subsisting my army, 
so that I could not prevent Villars 
from retaking Douay, Quesnoi, and 
Bouchain. 

I ofien examine myself with the 
utmost possible strictness. It ap- 
pears to me, thatif Ihad placed 
twenty battalions more in the lines, 
which would have been neeessary te 
defeud them, Villars, who was strong- 
er than I, would then have beaten me. 
Out of the lines, posted as I was, I 
rrevided for every contingeney.— 
Could [I expect that an hour, at the 
utmost, more or less, would be deei- 
sive uf my glory, of the war, and of 
the salvation of France ? The artil- 
lery of the lines, which were thickly 
planted with it, ought alone to have 
given me time to have come up. In- 
stead of being well served, it was a- 
bandoned in as cowardly a manner as 
the intrenchments. The two faults 


which I committed, were—not disre- 
garding the remonstrances of the de- 
puties respecting Marchiennes, and 
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eonfiding a post of such importance 
to their troops, the flower of which 
had perished at Malplaquet. 

It may easily be supposed, that I 
was the subject of criticism at Vienna, 
London, and the Hague, and of songs 
at Paris. Here is one which I tho’t 
pretty, beeause it gives my history in 
very few words : 


Eugene, opening the campaign, 
Swore with air most furious, 
He’d march straightway to Champagne, 
To swig our wines so curious. 
The Dutchman for his journey gay 
His cheese to Marchienna sent away; 
But Villars, fir’d with glory, cried: 
“Faith, where you are you’d better bide; 
Scheldt’s muddy water is, I think, 
Quite good enough for you to drink.” 


(To be concluded.) 


———B > ee 


AN ACCOUNT 
@F THE ENGLISH AMBASSADOR’S AU- 
DIENCE WITH THE SULTAN. 


[From Mac Gill’s Travels. ]} 


Dvurine my absence in Russia, his 
excellency Arbuthnot, our new am- 
bassador at the porte, arrived in Con- 
stantinople. Yesterday he had his 
audience with the sultan, which, as 
the mode of conducting it was some- 
what singular, I shall deserihe to 

ou. 

Yesterday morning, by five o’cloek, 
the whole of the British at the time 
in Constantinople repaired to the pa- 
lace of the Swedish envoy, where his 
excellency our ambassador waited for 
them, to proceed to his audience with 
the sultan. Befere six the whole 
procession'was in motion. The am- 
bassador was carried in a chair by 
six men in red robes, with high hairy 
eaps on their heads. On each side of 
the chair walked one of his excellen- 
ey’s armed attendants, namely, his 
hiussar and his sportsman. ‘The chair 
was followed by another, which was 
empty, and then by the secretaries, 
dragomen, and gentlemen and factors, 
who happened to be then in the coun- 
try. 

In this manner we proceeded to the 
water side at Topjana, where boats 


VOL. * 


were provided for us by order of the 
Porte, to earry us across the Golden 
Horn, where, when we arrived, we 
found horses from the stud of the sul- 
tan waiting to convey usto the serag- 
lio. After some little eeremonies 
we again set forward for the Sublime 
Porte. Before entering it, we all 
alighted, aud proceeded enward be- 
tween the gates. The outer and ie 
ner ones were then shut, and infor- 
mation was sent to the divan, that an 
infidel ambassador was without, who 
wished to throw himself at the feet 
of the great sultan. The place in 
which we were enclosed is that where 
criminals are deeapitated, and where 
the heads of traitors are exposed for 
the satisfaction of the sultan. After 
a short time the inner gate was thrown 
open, an exhibition truly novel pre- 
sented itself. A anit number of 
dishes of pillau and cakes of bread 
were stewed on the ground at appro- 
priate distances, whieh, at a signal 
given, a troop of janizaries ran in, in 
the nimblest manner, and carried off. 
On inquiry, I found that this.grotesque 
spectacle was intended to show to us 
infidels in what manner the Turkish 
troops are fed, and also how active 
they are. s 


At length we were permitted to 
advance: and after erossing an exteri- 
or court of the seraglio, arrived at the 
entrance of the divan, near the door of 
which were exposed on the ground the 
presents brought by the ambassador, 
in order to gain or secure the friend- 
ship of the Turks. Amongst these 
were sevéral pieces of fine cloth, some 
of rich silk, a table cloth, and many 
other articles. fe ale 

Here his exeelleney presented his 
eredentials to the vizir, who by some 
gentlemen ef the long robe sent them 
to the sultan to know his pleasure. 
The interval between this and the ar- 
rival of the answer was employed by 
ue in examining and admiring the 
magnificenee of the department in. 
which we were, and Which was rich- 
ly gilt and painted om the reof and 
columns. The floor was of variegat- 
ed marble; areund the room were 
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sophas covered with costly stuff; in 
the middle of the side opposite the 
door, upon a cushion mere elevated 
than the rest, sat the vizir; over his 
head we observed the little window 
eovered by a thick grating, at which 
it is said the sultan sits to hear what 
passes on occasions of this kind. It 
was evident to perceive through the 
grating that. some person sat “there; 
but conjecture alone could lead us to 
eonelade that it was Selim. 

A gracious answer from the Sultan 
at length arrived, which was received 
with a sheuat of * Long live the king 
of kings, Selim the sultan of sultans.” 
Here ev ery one arose; even his high- 
ness the vizir, slipt from bis throne, 
and met the bearer half way to the 
door. ‘The order was delivered into 
his hands. He first. kissed it, then 
placed it to Lis forehead, kissed it 
again, and then, and not till then, 
presumed to break the seals. The 
order was to feed, wash, and clothe 
the infidels, and then admit them to 
his presence. Ina short time, some 
little stools were arranged, in different 
parts of the divan, onthe top of whieh 
were placed large trays of gold and 
silver, about four feet diameter, and 
of a circular form, from whieh we 
were to be fed ‘at the expense of the 
Turks. A most sumptuous enter- 
tainment was served up; first a kind 
of blanemanger, next different kinds 
of roasted and baked meats; sweet- 
meats followed ; and to conclude, a 
delicious evoling sherbet was handed 
round in gold and silver basins. 

We experienced one grievous want 
. at this feast, for we were not furnish- 
ed either with knife or fork, and were 
ebliged to tear in pieees whatever was 
set before us; for the articles of a li- 
guid kind, spoons of “tertoise shell, 
studded with gold, were handed to 
us 


a 


The eating part of the farce being 
over, pe fumed water was poured on 
the hands of his exeellency, and a 
napkin of rich embroidery was thrown 
him to wipe them with. He was far- 
ther perfumed with aloes wood aad 
amberaris. 


The usnal ceremony of paying the 
janizaries takes placein genera! after 
this part of the audience, but his ex- 
eelleney had, I suppose, expressed 
himself sufficient! satisfied of the 
riches of the sultan, and it was dis- 
pensed with. 

} happened to be in Constantinople 
at a former period when two senators 
of Ragusa came to pay their tribute to 
the Porte, and was present at their 
aucienee, when the usnal entertain- 
ment for the ambassadors, of paying 
the janizaries, was gone through, a 
deseription of which may, perhaps, 
arnuse you. On quitting the divan, 
the senators and suite were econduct- 
ed to a place in theeourt immediately 
opposite to the dvor of it, where seats 
were prepared for their reception.— 
The servants of the porte then brought 
out a number of leathern purses, 
which were strewed on the ground, 
and supposed to contain the pay of 
one company. The colonel of the 
company then gave the word, upon 
which the men came running forward 
snatehed up the purses, and carried 
them to some other quarter, where 
they dividedthem. This they repeat- 
ed againand again. At the audience 
of the Ragusans it lasted upwards of 
an hour and an half; at that of lord 
Elgin, this faree continued some hours 
when his lordship, with just indigna- 
tion, deelared, that if it was not con- 
cluded immediately, he would return 
home. 

We were now marched toa kind of 
open room under the piazzas, where 
coffee was served, and where the infi- 
dels were clothed in a manner suita- 
ble to their making their appearance 
beforethe sublime sultan. ‘This dress 
consisted of pelisses ; that or his ex- 
eellency was lined with samour, 
worth nosmall sum. ‘Those for the 
secretaries were very good. The dra- 
gomen, who generally take care of 
themselves, having in some measure 
the arrangement of this part of the 
business, were served with a pelisse 
each, little inferior to that of the am- 
bassador; the others were of trifling 
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- 'To the presence of the suitan only 
fourteen can be admitted, and they 
must be unarmed; so here his excel- 
lency, and those who wore swerds, 
unbuckled. We now passed to the 
gate of the seeond court, where we 
encountered the first guard of eunuchs. 
This guard was eomposed of the ug- 
liest monsters that ever wore the hu- 
man form. Their features were hor- 
rible, with the flesh depending from 
them. Their faces were of the most 
deadly hue. Each infidel was now 
adorned with two eunuchs, who laid 
a paw on each shoulder, to signify 
when he was to bend before the king 
of kings, and also to prevent outrage 
in his presence. In this manner we 
promenaded the second court, and 
were soon ushered inte the august 
presence, 

The sultan was sitting ona hed, 
for his throne has the appearance of 
a large four-posted bed, indeed it is 
exactly ofthat shape; the posts were 
inlaid with precious stones; the eush- 
ion on which Selim sat was composed 
ofa massy embroidery of pearls; be- 
fore him stood his boots, beside him 
lay his sword, and seme turbans of 
state with rieh aigrettes in them. 

Selim is a man of about forty-three 
years of age; his beard is become 
grisly; his countenance is attractive, 
the tout ensemble of his physiognomy 
benign; he never lifted his eyes, nor 
even gave a side glance; the ambassa- 
dor made a polite speech to him, 
which the prince Marwze, first drago- 
men at the Porte, translated te the 
vizir, who repeated it to the sultan ; 
he made his reply in simple, kind, 
and elegant expressions. It was like- 
wise spoken to the vizir, who passed 
it to the prince, who then repeated it 
to the British company’s dragoman, 
and he tothe ambassador. Our audi- 
enee being finished, we turned to de- 
part, still in our humiliating condi- 
tion, like criminals. The sultan, just 
as we were leaving the room, desired 
the dragoman to inform bis excellen- 
ey that he had ordered him a horse, 
which he hoped would turn out a good 
ene. His excellency thanked him, 


and we departed. A strong guard of 


jauizaries -attended during the whole 


ef the precession, 

Our return from the audience was 
nearly the same aseur entry. We 
passed over the outward court of the 
seraglio, and without the Porte found 
our horses in waiting where we -had 
left them. As we erossed the water, 
several British and Maltese vessels 
saluted us. Indeed they had done se 
in the morning. We condueted the 
ambassador to the Swedish palace, and 
were refreshed with lemonade, sweet 
cakes, &c. The party then broke up 
to meet again at Tarapea, the resi- 
denee of Mr. Arbuthnot, where we 
were invited to dinner. In the even- 
ing we had a ball. 

The audience, upon the whole, was 
grand, and came up, ina great mea- 
sure.to my expectations, It was hu- 
miliating, to be sure, to he kept like 
prisoners so long in that horrible 
place, the Porte, and had we under- 
stood the language, the being treated 
with * infidel” at every corner would 
have been insufferable, But the 
manners of the Turks, in every stage 
of the business, was friendly and 
kind. ‘They have a greater regard 
for the English than for any other 
nation, both for those in the distin- 
guished employments, and for the 
mercantile part of them. | Ever since 
the affair of Egypt, they talk of Nel- 
son, sir Sidney, their old aequain- 
tance, whom they will tell you they 
have seen, and general Stewart, with 
delight and enthusiasm. They high- 
ly respect the mereantile world, and 
say the word of an Englishman is as 
good as any other man’s writing, whe 
is not a mussulman. 

The dinner at Tarapea eonsisted 
of all that taste could display, or the 
appetite desire; the rarities of the 
season were washed down in libations 
of the choicest wines, The party was 
elegant, buf abt gay. We were de- 
pre herintlisposition of the pre- 
sence of thé amiable and beautiful 
ambassadress ; the sickness of his be- 
loved consort threw a gloom over his | 
excelleney, who, notwithstanding, 
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atrove to appear cheerfal. In the 
evening, however, we found her a- 
dorning the drawing reom, where 
were also the ambassadors of the 
other missions and their ladies, with 
most of the ladies and gentlemen at- 
tached to them, who had been invited 
to pay their court on this oceasion.— 
According to the eastern custom, eof- 
fee and sweetmeats were seryed up, 
and the ball commenced by those who 
chose te dance, leading their partaers 
to thehall, where a band of music 
was playing. Rooms were prepared 
for those who chose to play at cards. 
During the evening, ice’ and lemon- 
ade were handed around; the dance 
continued with mueh vivaeity until 
some hours after midnight, when the 
party returned to their respeciive 
homes. 

The moon shone bright, and shed a 
charming lustre over the mountains, 
crowned with the gloomy eypress ; 
the most death-like stillness reigned 
over the canal, interrupted only by 
the fall of the oar, which beat in a- 
greeable cadence to the breast, which 
had been agitated with the dance, or 
with some softer emotion, for the scene 
of the evening afforded a rich display 
of beauty. 

The contrast was striking between 
the elegant simplicity of the English 
dress, and the gaudy show of the Gre- 
eian. Her excelloncy was attired in 
a plain, but costly suit. The other 
ladies were decked out in rich furred 
gowns of silver, gold, or rich silk 
stuffs, and all the family diamonds 
were displayed on this occasion, stuck 
on without either art or elegance. 

The ambassador appeared in the 
eyening iu the Windsor uniform. His 
dress in the morning was rich em- 
broidery. The gentlemen of the 
other missions were the uniform of 
their respective courts. 


——D + oe 


FROM THE LITERARE PAKORAMA, 


Pjssertations on the Gipsies: representing 
their Manner of Life, Family Economy, 
Occupations and Trades, Marriages and 
Education, Sickness, Death, and Burial, 
Religion, Language, Sciences and Arts, 


&c. &c. &c. with a Historical Inquiry con” 
cerning their Origin and first Appearance 
in Burope. From the German of H. M. G. 
Grellman. London. 1807. 

Human nature in every state is an 
object of rational inquiry: polished 
nations delight us by their refinements; 
savage tribes excite our curiosity by 
their rudeness; man seems to ap- 
proach to the nature of angels here, 
while there the difference between 
man and brute is searcely percepti- 
ble. Which of these extremes is most 
natural P—that in which every facul- 
ty of his mind is exalted, and the soul 
triumphs, as it were, over the taber- 
nacle of clay; or that in which the 
clay fabric envelopes completely the 
ethereal inhabitant, and man is evi- 
dently allied to the dust of the dust of 
the earth ? If man was formerly a de- 
migod, the mighty is sadly fallen; if 
he was formerly a brute, he is won- 
derfully improved by his diligence, 
and is become no unworthy spectatle 
to beings ofa superior class. Angels 
may well 
Admire such wit in human shape, 
And show a Newton as we show an ape. 


It is probable, that if we could exa- 
mine the history of the world com- 
pletely, we should find nations, as 
well as as individuals, formed by cir- 
cumstances either to honor and digni- 
ty, orto depravity and disgrace.— 
The. triumphs of a single hero have 
often been the means of spreading ea- 
lamity among thousands and tens of 
thousands ef his fellow men; and while 
the loud elarions have proclaimed his 
triumphs, the sighs of suffering hu- 
manity, the desolations that have 
marked his course, the privations un- 
der which the vanquished have sunk, 
have appealed to heaven against him 
in clamours far louder than those re- 
echoed around his throne. ‘lhe ef- 
fects of such convulsions we diseover 
in the expatriation of various tribes, 
and in their migrations to distant 
lands. Such appears to have beenthe 
origin of those roving families, that, 
“ae ey for our country, seldom go in 
bodies sufficiently numerous to dis- 


turb the public peace, theugh they 
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pilfer whatever their hands can reach 
as individuals, or in groups terrify 
the lonely traveller, new and then, 
into acts of involuntary charity. On 
the continent, their depredations are 
not always equally moderate. ‘They 
do mischief on a larger seale, and 
have been known to reqnire the inter- 
position of a military force to reduce 
them to submission. 

We have very little doubt of the 
Gipsies being a eastof the population 
of India; and whoever has perused 
Dr. Buchanan’s Travels in Mysore 
with attention, will find sundry tribes 
to which they bear a marked resem- 
blance. We may add, that some of 
eur officers, returned from India, 
have readily understood the language 
used by this people, and have been 
understood by them. Such is our in- 
formation, from competent authority. 
The hint may be pursued by wheever 
desires conviction on the subjeet.— 
This is the opinion also of M- Grell- 
mann, who has compiied a vocabulary 
of the Gipsy language, the words of 
which he compares with the Sanserit 
and ether dialeets of Hindoostan. He 
supposes, with great prebability, that 
these tribes were expelled from their 
eriginal eountry by the famous Timur 
Beg, in 1401.—[How far did ‘Timur 
penetrate into Hindoostan? |—They 
first appeared in Germany about 1407 
and they are now found in all coun. 
tries of Europe. Theirnumbers can- 
not be less than 7 or 800,000 persons. 
Their manners are every where un- 
settled, serdid, thievish, rude, idle, 
and profligate. They are ignorant, 
eunning, adreit, even ingenious, ‘yet 
unwilling to work. Their tempers 
are hasty and violent. ‘They are 
eowardly, some say eruel; and though 
they have chiefs to whom they sub- 


mit,,yet they pay little or no obedi-. 


ence to law; and ali the endeavors of 
the governing powers, wherever they 
reside, cannot make them good sol- 
diers, agriculturists, or craftsmen.— 
They are a people apart, and apart 
they are likely to eontinue. 

The volume before us has already 


appeared ia an Knglish dress. We 


? 


sylvania. 





remember it many years ago. ‘The 
title may serve as an analysis of it. 
We shall do no more than transeribe 
afew extracts, some of which may 
contribute to inerease the eaution of 
our readers, should they ever have 
any intercourse with Gipsies. 

* The art of goldwashing is brought 
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to much greater perfection in Tran . 


In the deseription of the 
process adopted in that country, it it 
said that all the rivers, brooks, and 
even the peols which the rain forms, 
produee gold. Of thése the river 
Aranyosh isthe richest, insomuch 
that the historians have compared it 
io the Tagus ard Pactolus. Exeept- 
ing the Wallachians, who live by the 
rivers, the goldwashers consist chief- 
ly of Gipsies. They ean judge with 
the greatest eertitnde where te wash 
to advantage. The apparatus used 
by them for this werk is a crooked 
beard, four or fiye feet long, by twe 
or three broad, generally provided 
with a wooden rim on each side.—~ 
Over this board they spread a wool- 
len eloth, and seatter the gold-sand 
mixed with water, upon it. The 
small grains of the metal remain 
sticking to the cloth which they af- 
terwards wash in a vessel of water, 
and then separate the gold by means 
of the trough. When larger particles 
of sandare found in the washing, the 
make deeper channels in the middle 
of their crooked boards, to stop the 
small pieces as they roll down.— 
They elosely examine these small 
stones, and some are frequently found 
to have solid gold fixed in them.” 
“In the year1557, during the frou- 
blesin Zapoly, the castle of Nagy 
Ida; in the county of Abauywar, 
was in dangey of being besieged and 
taken by the imperial troops. fran- 
eis Ven Perenyi, who had the eom- 
mand, being short of men, was oblig- 
ed to have recourse to the Gipsies, of 
whom he collected athousand. “These 
he furnished with proper means of 
defence, and stationed them in the 
outworks, keeping hisown smali eoms 
plement of mon t® garrison the ciia- 
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del. The Gipsies imagined that they 
should be perfeetly free from annoy- 
ance behind their intrenchments, and 
therefore went eourageously to their 
post. Everything was in orderwhen 
the enemy arrived, and the storm 
ecommeneed. The ‘Gipsies, behind 
their fortifications, sapperted the at- 
tack with se much more resolution 
than was expected, returning the ene- 
my’s fire with such alacrity, that the 
assailants, little suspeeting who were 
the defendants, were aetually retreat- 
ing. They had hardly quitted their 
ground, when the conquerors, elevat- 
ed with joy on their victory, erept out 
of their holes, erying after them : 
‘Go and be hanged, you rascals! 
Thank God we had no more powder 
and shot, or we would have played 
the very devil with you ’?—* What!’ 
replied the retiring besiegers, as they 
turned about, and, to their great as- 
tonishment, instead of regular troops, 
discevered a motley Gipsy tribe, * are 

ou the heroes? is it so with you?’ 
Immediately wheeling about te the 
left, sword in hand, the drove the 
black crew back to their works, fore- 
. ed their way after, and ina few mi- 
nutes totally subdued them.” 

This history shows sufficiently the 
inaptitude of Gipsies for a military 
life; yet in some Hangarian regiments 
one eighth of the eorps is of this east, 
Equal difficulty attends the suppesi- 
tion that they will ever produce men 
of learning ; since they have no let- 
ters. They are also strangers te reli- 
gion, and religious rites. They suf- 
fer their children to undergo baptism 
several times, if the prespect of profit 
presents itself. However, they ap- 
oa to be fond of their ehildren.— 

e are not willing to enlarge on the 
viees and horrid erimes imputed to 
them. After all, the strangest eir- 
eumstance attending this peeple is, 
the attention paid to “their jargon and 
predictions by the credulous amon 
ourselves. That to these evidently 
ignorant wanderers should be attri- 
buted the faculty of foreknowledge, a 
faculty from which truly wise men 
shrink, must be eensidered as a folly 





in whieh our natien is net singuler, 
and little other than a reproach on 
the human mind itself. 


~~ + Or 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 

Amonc the numerous stperstiti« 
eus absurdities which, at no very re- 
mote period, prevailed, even among 
the learned, but which reason and 
geod sense have now happily banish- 
ee, none was more ridiculens than 
that of the scrofula, or king’s evil, be- 
mg cured by the royal touch. Whe- 
ther our monarehs themselves believ- 
ed they possessed this miraeulous 
power of healing, or whether they 
spread this deception to dupe the pee- 
ple into a belief of their divine right, 
they universally laid claim to it, 
from Edward the confessor, down te 
the last of the race of Stuart. It 
does not appear that any of the house 
of Brunswick have asserted this roy- 
al funetion; at least, it has never been 
publicly announced, as was formerly 
the practice; but were his present mae 
jesty to resume it, sueh faith is yet 
put in the assertion of a king, that all 
the courtiers, and the great body of 
the ignorant multitude, would not he- 
sitate to believe its infallibility. The 
last sovereign who appears to have 
exereised this miraculous gift, was 
queen Anne. In the Royal Gazette 
of Mareh 42, 1712, appears the fol- 
lowing public notice: 

“ It being her majesty’s royal in- 
tention to teuch publicly for ihe evil 
the 17th of this instant, March, and 
so to continue for some time, it is her 
majesty’s command, that ticket: be 
delivered the day before, at White- 
hall, and that all persons bring a cer- 
tificate, signed by the minister and 
church-wardens of their respective 
parishes, that they never received the 
royal touch.” 

W iseman serjeant-surgeon to Charles 
Il. gives, in a most reputable work om 
surgery, a treatise on the king’s evil, 
in whieh he speaks of the royal tonch 
in the following terms: “I have my- 
aclf been a frequent eye-witness of 
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many hundreds of cures performed by 
his majesty’s touch alone, without 
the assistanee of ehirurgery, and 
those, many of them, such as had tir- 
ed out the endeavors of able chirurge- 
ons before they eame thither. It 
were endless to relate what I myself 
have seen, and what I have received 
acknowledgments of by letter, not on- 
ly from the several parts of this na- 
tion, but also from Ireland, Seotland, 
Jersey, and Germany.” It was the 
office of Mr. Wiseman, as serjeant- 
surgeon, to select such afflicted ob- 


jects as were proper to be presented 


for the royal touch. In the history 
of the disease, when describing its 
various states and appearance, he 
says: “ Those which we present to 
his majesty are such as have this sort 
of tamour about the musculus mas- 
tvideus, or neck, with whatever cir- 
eumstanees they are accompanied ; 
nor are we difficult in admitting the 
thiek-chapped upper lips, and eyes 
affiieted with a lippitudo. In other 
eases we give our judgments more 
warily.” Serjeant-surgeon Wiseman 
gays, elsewhere: “In case of the 
king’s touch, the resolution doth of- 
ten happen where our endeavors have 
signified nothing; yea, the very gum- 
mata ; insomuch that I am cautious 
in predicting concerning them, al- 
though they appear never so bad, un- 
til fourteen days he over.” 

Seepties deny their belief to mira- 
eles. from their not being duly attest- 
ed; but is it possible to desire a more 
satisfactory testimony of these mira- 
eulous cures, than that of a man of 
science and respectability, under 
whose immediate inspection they 
were performed, and who has “ him- 
self been a frequent eye-witness of 
many hundreds of cures performed by 
his majesty’s touch alone.” 

The honorable Daine Barrington, 
in his observatiens on the more an- 
cient statutes, inserts what he heard 
from an old man, a witness in a eause 
with regard to this miraculous pewer 
of healing. The following are judge 
Barrington’s werds. 


“He had, by his evidence, fixed 


the time of a faet, by queen Anne’s 
having been at Oxford, and teuched 
him, whilst a child, for the evil.— 
When we had finished his evidence, 
Ihad an oppoertuuity of asking him, 
whether he was really cured ? Upon 
which he observed, with a significant 
smile, ‘ that. he believed himself ne- 
ver to have a complaint that deserv- 
ed te be considered as the evil; but 
that his parents were poor, and had 
no objection te the bit of gold.” 

“ }t seems to me, that this piece of 
gold which was given to those whe 
were touched, accounts for the great 
resort, on this occasion, and the sup- 

osed afterwards miraculous cures.” 

Gemelli, the famous traveller, gives 
an account of 1600 persons offerin 
themselves to be cured of the evil b 
Louis X1¥. on Easter Sunday, in the 
year 1686. Gemelli himself was 
present at the eeremony, and says, 
the words used were: “ Le Roy te 
touche, Dieu te guerisse.”” Every 
Frenchman received fifieen sous, and 
every foreigner thirty. 
the supposed patients the king said: 
Etes.vous malade aussi? 

This power of healing by the kings 
of Franee, occasioned great resort te 
Francis I. while prisoner at Madrid, 
by the Spaniards, who had not such 
faith in the efficacy of their own 
king’s touch. 

It appears, by a proclamation of 
James I. Mareh 25, 1617, that the 
kings ef England would not permit 
any resort to them fur these miraeu- 
lous cures in the summer time. By 
another proclamation, of the 18th of 
June, 1626, it is*erdered that no one 
shall apply for this purpose, who does 
not bring a proper certificate that he 
has never been touched before; and 


the same, it has already been seen, » 


were the teNns on which queen Anne 
granted her royal teuch. This regu- 
lation, undoubtedly, must have ariser 
from some supposed patients who had 
attempted to receive the bit of gold 
more than once. 

In a prayer-book printed in the 
year 1708, is a form of the church 
service for the occasion of the reyal 
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touch. After the Lord’s prayer, it is 
siated: “Then shall the infirm per- 
gous, one by one, be presented to the 
queen; and while the queen is laying 
her hands upon them, and is putting 
the gold about their necks, the ehap- 
Jain that officiates, turning himself to 
her majesty, shall say these words 
following: ‘God give a blessing to 
this work! and grant that these sick 

ersons on whom the queen lays her 
Conde may recover, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord !’"—After some other 

rayers, the chaplain, standiag with 
fi. fuee towards them that come to 
be healed, shall say: ‘ The Almigh- 
ty God, who is a most strong tower 
to all them that put their trust in 
him, to whom all things in heaven, in 
earth, and under the earth, de bow 
and obey, be evermore your defence ; 
and make you know and feel that 
there is none other name under hea- 
ven given te man, and through whom 

ou may receive health and salvation 
but only the name of our Lord Jesus 


. Christ! Amen.’ 


Yours, &e.  ~ 

J. BANNANTINE 
oe 

BYCURSION OF THE BRITISM AERONAUTS, 


SADLER AND CLAYFIELD. 


On Monday, September 24, about 
40 minutes past one, Mr. Sadler, of 
Oxford, and Mr. Clayfield, of Castle- 
street, Bristol, ascended in an air- 
balioen from a field near Bristol, and 
after twice crossing the Bristol chan- 
nel, from England to Wales, and 
from Wales to England, and going 
the distance of 150 miles, eame down 
on the Bristol ehannel, three miles 
eff the Valley of Roeks, at 20 minutes 
past four in sight of a great number 
of people. <A beat put off immediate- 
ly from Lymouth, and at 20 minutes 

ast five, the boat got to the balloon, 
and brought Mr. Sadler and Mr. 
Clayfield safe on shore, with the bal- 
loon, at the Valley of Rocks, Linton, 
in Devonshire, to the great joy of the 
spectators. The apparatus for per- 
forming the process of filling, con- 
sisted of two large vessels, containing 


upwards of 1500 gallons each, into 
whieh there were introduced 2 4-3 
tons of iron filimg and water; the sul- 
phurick acid was afterwards convey- 
ed by a leaden syphon into the vessel, 
and from thence the gas was eonvey- 
ed, by means of two adh tubes, ter- 
minating in nine ether pipes in each 
vessel, which passed through eaustie 
potash and water, into the balleon, 


by alarge silk eonduétor, prepared © 


for the purpose. The following ae- 
count has been published + Mr. 
Sadler (being his sixteenth time of 
aseeusion) accompanied by Mr. Wil- 
liam Clayfield, entered the car at a- 
bout twenty minutes after one o’clock, 
the wind blowing fresh from north 
east, and commenced one of the most. 
daring enterprises eyer undertaken by 


any aerial voyager. Mr. Sadler wag | 


well aware of the consequence of the 
wind continuing te blow frem the 


- quarter in which it was at the time 


of ascension; for if they eseaped be- 
ing blown into the western ocean, 
they would have been compelled to 
traverse great part of the channel, 
with every probability of descending 
at a distance from the shore ; but his 
zeal togratify the publie curiosity, 
which had been greatly exeited, sur- 
mounted every obstacle, and deter- 
fhined him to make the attempt.— 
The ascent of the balloon was rapid, 


and yetsestill, thatall senseofmotion — 


was lost tothe aeronauts. The bal- 
loon, abont half a mile high, entered 
a thick black cloud, when Bristol and 
its neighbourhood were no longer vi- 
sible. ‘The cloud.did not the least 
incommode them. From the rapid 
ascent. the cloud -was soou passed 
through, when the grandeur and sub- 
limity of the view, exceeded the pow- 
er of deseription.. On looking back 
onthe cloud from whichthe aeronauts 
had emerged, the thost beautiful ap- 
pearance exhibited itself. The sha- 
cew of the balloon was observed in 
its centre, surrounded with a mest 
beautiful halo (eireular rainbow). 
The balloen*still aseended rapidly, 
and soon eniered a second cloud. At 
two o’elosk the thermometer was at 
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47. Passing over the river, nearly 
perpendicular with lady Smyth’s, at 
Redcliff, the parachute was launehed 
with ac¢at in a basket attached to it, 
whieh descended rapidly for a eons}- 
derable time before it expanded, when 
its motion was slow and peculiarly 
graceful. At a quarter past two 0’ 
clock, perpendicular with Wood- 
spring, on the Somerset coast, near 
Clevdeon, left England, and passed 
over the channel. At mid-channel, 
opened the valve, and nearing Car- 
diff, about twenty-five minutes past 
two o’cloek, the thermometer 55, de- 
seended so low as to hear the shouts 
of the people and the breakers be- 
tween Barry and Seilly islands.— 
Fearing the main land could not be 
reached, anda current ef air impel- 
ling the balloon towards the sea, 
more ballast was thrown out, in do- 
ing which Mr. Sadler lost his hat.— 
At half past two the balloon was 
about mid-channel. and continued de- 
seending till forty minutes past two 
o’clock, when it was perpendicular 
with the Flat Holmes; the light-house 
very visible. Still continuing to de- 
scend most rapidly towards the sea, 
a quantity of sand was shaken from 
one of the bags: but the balloon con- 
tinuing rapidly to descend, several 
other bags were thrown over, which 
instantaneously caused an aseent so 
rapid, as to bring the balloon in con- 
tact with the sand from the first men- 
tioned bag, which fell into the ear in 
a profuse shower. The balloon con- 
tinued to ascend until about forty mi- 
nutes past three o’clock, when it ap- 
proached the Devon coast, the Bide- 
ford and Barnstaple rivers being very 
easily distinguished. The thermo- 
meter now at 27. At fifty minutes 
past three, off Linton, a small town 
on the coast of Devon, between Iifra- 
combe and Porlock. After having 
crossed the Bristol channel twice, at 
ten minutes past four o’clock, being 
desirous of reaching the coast, threw 
out every thing that could be parted 
with, inelading a great coat, a valua- 
ble barometer, a thermometer, aspeak- 
ing trumpet, the grappling-iron, and 
VOL. fF. 


even part of the interior covermg of 
the ear, in the hope of reaching the 
main land about Barnstaple ; but, 
owing to the exhaustion of the gas, 
the balloon would not rise suffieicmiy 
te clear the high cliffs of Watermoath, 
near Combe-Martin. The balloon 
still descending, and seeing no pros- 
pect but of contending with the sea, 
the aeronauts puton their life-preser- 
vers. A few minutes afterwards, the 
ear, with violent agitation, came in 
contact with the waves, about four 
miles from the shore.” At this eri- 
tical moment, their perilous situation 
was descried from the cliffs of Ly- 
mouth, by Mr. Sanford, of Ninehead, 
Mr. Rowe, and some other gentlemen 
whose zealous and well-directed ef- 
forts, did them great credit. They 
sent a well-manned boat to their im- 
mediate assistance, which, when first 
discovered by the aeronauts, appeared 
about the size ofa bird floating on the 
water. The car, nearly filled with 
water (the aeronauts beingup to their 
knees) was dragged along, the balloon 
skimming the surface, and acting as 
a sail, when the cords of the balloon 
pointed out that they were drifting 
very rapidly from shore up channel. 
After being in this sfate a full hour, 
the water increasing very fast, the 
boat approached; when every effort 
was made to secure and exhaust the 
balloon. Here a point of honor was 
disputed between the two aecronauts, 
whieh should quit the ear first ; it be- 
ing then in a sinking state; but Mr. 
Sadler insisting that Mr. Clayfield 
should first leave the ear, it was a- 

reed to, under the impression that 
Mr. Sadler had more experience in 
securing the balloon, which took near- 


ly two hours to accomplish; when. 


Mr- Sadler stepped into the boat.— 
About nine o’clock at night, the par- 
ty, unable from the roughness of the 
beach, to walk without assistanee, ar- 
rived at the pier of Lymouth, a small 
romantic seaport, under Linton, whére 
refreshments were most hospitabl 

supplied, and they were enabled to 
reach the tewn of Linton, on the top 


of the hill. Congratulations accem- 
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panied the aerenauts through every 
town on their way to Bristol, where 
they arrived about 12e’cloek on Wed- 
nesday 26th, to the great satisfaction 
and amidst the heart-felt cheerings 
of the citizens of Bristol ; after hav- 
ing passed over, in their aerial flight, 
upwards of eighty miles of water, and 
about twenty miles of land. ‘The ba- 
romoter having met with an accident, 
oiliioeienel it useless, no accurate 
account of the height to which the 
balleon ascended, could be taken ; but 
the aeronauts eonceive that they 
must have riser full two miles and a 


half. 


To the Editor of the ( British_) Monthly 3a- 
gaze. 
SIR, 

Psruir me to relate an anecdote 
of one of the brute species, which, 
perhaps, would never have appeared 
before the public, had not the relation 
ef oue partly similar, in the present 
work, revived the circumstance in my 
memory. 

Some years ago, having occasion 
io reside for some time at a farm- 
house in the country, I was much 
alarmed, one morning, by the unusual 
bellowing of a cow under the window 
of the apartment ‘wherein I was sit- 
ting. Looking out I perecived her te 
be one belonging to a herd, which I 
previously understood were enclosed 
im a field near a mile distant. A- 
larmed at her appearance J went out 
in order to take her back; butas soon 
as l left the house, she ran before 
me apparently in the greatest eon- 
cern, frequently looking back to see 
if] was following. In this manner 
she continued across several fields till 
she brought me to the brink of a deep 
and dangerous morass; where, to my 
great surprise, I beheld one of her 
associates nearly enveloped in the 
swamp underneath. The distressed 
animal, after much difficulty, was ex- 
tricated from its perilous situation 
to the no small! satisfactioa of the o- 
ther, which seemed to caress and lick 
it, asif it had been ove of her own 


offspring. 


Livery observer af the animal erea- 
tion must be aware, what a regular de- 
gree of subordinaiion exists among 
herds of cattle that have been long 
accustomed to ruminate tosether.— 
The instinct of the cow, in this res- 
pect, is by no means the least predo- 
minant. When a farmer, makes his 
first selection, he, of course, hasa 
great variety of the same species, and 
(if we may presume te judge from a- 
nalogy) endued with a diversity of 
dispositions ; henee, for some time it 
is eutertaining to behold the many 
disputed points that arise among the 
candidates for preeedence, before the 
busiuess can be amicably adjusted ; 
for it is very observable, they always 
walk inlineal procession, preeeded by 
a chieftain,,or leader, which is unani- 
mously acknowledged by the whole 
herd. The rest follow in erder, ae- 
cording to their coutested decisions, 
each being tenacious. of her allotted 
statiow ; which did not escape that 
accurate deiineator of nature, Bloor- 
field, who, in his “ Farmer’s Boy,” 
makes the following beautiful allu- 
sion : 


“The right of conquest all the law ihe; 
know ; . 

Subordinate, they one by one succeed ; 

And one among them always takes the lead: 

Is never foremost, wheresoe’er they stray, 

Allowed precedence undisputed sway ; 

With jealous pride ler station is maintain- 
ed, 

For many a broil that post of honor gained.” 


But a tacit responsibility seems te 
devoive on their leader, forthe eare 
aud welfare of the whole, whieh has 
been fully exemplified in the preeed- 
ing anecdote: the eeneerned cow be- 
ins the premier of the herd. 


To account for this wonderful de- 
gree of instinct, inthis part of the ani- 
mal species, isheyond my penetration; 
I leave the subject for matured philo- 


dophy to investigate. 
Your’s, &e. 


J. HOLCROFT. 
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RIFLE CORPS. 


Every marshal of France has, with 
his division of the army, a corps d’ 
elite ef 2000 riflemen, whe never miss 
their mark at a distance of 150 paces. 
Should the army be concentred for a 
geueral engagement, these riflemen 
compose a separate corps of 16,000 
men, whe are formed two deep, and 
are posted in the place where the 
enemy’s line is tohe penetrated. 
The corps-d’elite generally fire irre- 
gularly, but every shot brings down 
its man, and in a few minutes a whole 
line of the enemy is destroyed. When 
two, three, or four lines are thus dis- 
posed of, the cavalry and infantry 
pass through, the riflemen enter the 
openings in the enemy’s line, and at- 
tack the eorps in both flank and rear. 
s* This system,’ say men of informa- 
tion, * will eowtinue to conquer, till 
its opponents possess an equal number 
of equelly good marksmen; for with- 
eut them, if both armies were equally 
well commanded, suecess would only 
be the work of chanee.”—Beside this 
corps d’elite of riflemen, every mar- 
shal has, in every company, several 
expert marksmen, who never miss 
their man, whose only duty is to pick 
off the artillerymen and officers in 
front; but, above all, the command- 
ing officer, which they are able to do 
ati5Q paces. Beside the strong train 
of artillery, each marshal has, with 
his division, two battalions of horse 
artillery, to act with his corps d’elite 
of riflemen, who equal them in the ra- 

idity of their mancuvres, and quick- 
ness of their fire. ‘These battalions 
are very seldom separated, but are 
masked by cavalry and sharp shoot- 
ers. Each marshal has also a eorps 
of Voltigears, whe are practised to 
elimb walls, leap ditches, and are 
taught te vault behind the cavalry, 
by whom they are earried to the 
place of action, when they dismount 
aad take post in the thickets, and be- 
hind walls and hedges. In the gene- 
ral attack, the above mentioned corps 
d’elite of riflemen, mounted rangers, 
and horse artillery, of all the divisi- 


ons of'the army, are assembled for 
the — of breaking the enemy’s 
centre, by which, in the engagements 
of the two last years, the fate of the 
day was determined. 
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HINTS TO FASHIONABLE PEOPLE. 
TIMF. 


1. No time to be expended on tho’t, 
as nothing enmes of it among men of 
fashion. ; 

2. The wear and tear of time by 
eonstant use to be avoided, as so pre- 
cious an article ought to be employed 
sparingly. 

3. Time often to he protracted by 
Jong and wearisome lounges, by way 
ef making the most of it. 

4. When time is heavy with lassi- 
tude, and dull with inoccupation, be 
tender of using it in this terpid and 
vaporish eondition, and endeavor to 
refresh it by the slumbers of inanity. 

5. Make up your mind at onee and 
irrevocably on every question: by 
these means yeu save the time that 
would otherwise be lost in choosing, 
and need never after waste a mo- 
ment in hearing what another man 
has to say. 

6. Avoid the aequisition of too ma- 
ny new ideas, which will demand 
considerable time to arrange them- 
selves in your minds. The fewer 
your ideas, the more speedily will 
your measures be taken, and your re- 
solutions formed ; it being a mueh 
shorter precess to determine with two 
ideas, than with half a seore. 

7. Dispossess yourself as much as 
possible of all feeling for* other men ; 
for this is giving to others a claim 
upon your time; and while you are 
sympathizing with their sufferings, 
they are stealing a march upon you. 

8. Rob other men of as much of 
their time as possible, by way of sav- 
ing yourewn. This is a golden rule, 
and a most ingenious economy. 

9. Study your own gratifications in 
every concern of life, and wasie no 
time in thinking ef the sacrifices you 
make te them, or of their consequen- 
ees to other men. 
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40. Let your time be spent upon 
yourself, and let your constant admi- 
ration of your own perfections absorb 
all the praise that is due from you to 
e-hers. 

41. Fill up your time as much as 
possible with pleasures that exclude 
participation: on this aecount, the 
time spent in decorating your persons, 
and in the pleasures of the table, is 
worthily employed; for then self is 
the sole object of i, and not a single 
moment is alienated from us. 

42. The last and greatest rule is 
this;—Allow no time for praying, or 
for works of charity; for this is giv- 
ing up a portion of our time to eter- 
nity, which is a greater absurdity 
than sending presents to Creesus, or 
pouring water into the ocean. 


EXPENSE. 


4. All expensive feelings and sen- 
gations to be subdued ; such as eom- 
passion, generosity, patriotism, and 
publie spirit. 

2. The money bestowed on horses 
to be saved out of the edueation of our 
children; they are therefore to be 
gent to school where thecheapest bar- 

ain can be made for them. 

3. To banish hospitality from our 
besoms, and to ask-the company of 
our friends for the sake of pillaging 
them at play, and ina view to the 
doueeurs which they in course leave 
behind them, and which we divide 
with our servants. 

4. Te sacrifice comfort to ostenta- 
tion in every article of life; to go 
without substantial conveniences for 
the sake of shining superfiuities ; 
to be mean and sordid under the rose, 
that we may loek like prodigals in 
publie: and to live like beggars in 
secret, to glitter like princes abroad. 

5. To abandon all poor relations, 
and to make presents only to those 
who are much rieher than ourselves, 
in the expectation of being gainers at 
last. 

5. To be loud against the ingrati- 
tude of the poor, which we have ne- 
ver experienced; and to reserve our 
charity for deserving objects, which 


we are determined never to ackuow- 
ledge. | 

7. To be active and forward in spe- 
culative schemes of charity, which 
we are well assured can never take 
place ; while we are silently raising 
our rents, to the ruin of distressed fa- 
milies. 

8. ‘To pass by the door of famine 
with our money glued to our pockets; 
while, to see a new player at the the- 
atre in the evening, we draw our 
pursestrings as generously as princes. 

9. To repair to the odes of dis- 
tress, not to dissipate our money in 
commonplace acis of compassion and 
generosity, but to extort good bar- 
gains from hunger and neeessity, and 
to purchase at cheap rates the last 
valuable relies of perishing fortunes. 

10 ‘To be lavish of kind speeches, 
whieh cest nothing; and to lament, 
when death has come in relief to mi- 
sery, that the circumstances of so me- 
lancholy a case were not known to us 
in time, to afford us the luxury of ex- 
ereising our humanity. - 

—h+ oe 


CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 


Crrus had taken the wife of 'Ti« 
granes, and asked him what he would 

ive to save her from servitude ? he 
replied, all that he had in the world, 
and his own life into the bargain.— 
Cyrus, upon this, very generously re- 
stored her, and pardoned what had 
passed. All were full of his praises 
upon this occasion: some eommend- 
ing the accomplishments of his mind, 
others those of his person, Tigranes 
asked his wife, whether she did not 
greatly admire him. I never leoked 
athim, said she. Not look at him, 
returned he. Upon whom then did 
you look? Upon him, rephed she, 
who offered his own life to redeem me 
from slavery. 


A 
FEMALE PATRIOTISM. 


Amonc the many exeellent institu- 
tions of that celebrated legislator of 
the Spartans, Lycurgus, it must be 
confessed there were some totally in- 
consistent with human nature. Stran- 
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ger himself to the refined feelings of 
sensibility, from whenee the best and 
purest of ourpieasures fiow, he soughit 
only to inspire his peopie with a leve 
of maguanimity, and an utter con- 
tempi of danger: but above even the 
tenderest ties of parental affeetion, he 
placed the love of their country. A 
woman of Sparta had five sons in the 
army, and was hourly expeeting in- 
telligence ofa battle. A messenger 
at length arrived: in trembling an- 
xiety she inquired who were the con- 

nerors—*Y our five sons are killed.” 
“Wreteh! did I ask you that: 
«; We have gained the victory.” ‘Vhe 
mother Hew to the temple to offer her 
thanksgiving to the gods. 


FROM THE FREE-MASON’S MAGAZINE, 


THE MISCHIEFS OF FASHION. 
Mr. Editor, 

Fam neither ugly, rorold, nor 
poor, ner neglected 5; I have a clear 
conseienee : noc have I sufiered any 
calamity by the inconstaney of lovers, 
or the death of relations. I am not 
unhappy. The world would laugh 
at me if I should say F were uahappy. 
But lam not happy. 1 will tel! you 
my ease: I wili confide in your feel- 
ings; for you seem to understand 
what few people understand, that a 
person may he in easy circumstances, 
have aelear conscience, and enjoy snf- 
ficient reputation, and yet be—neo, I 
will net «ay miserable;—bui not hap. 


Lam the only daughter of an emi- 
nent merchant. My father made his 
own fortune; and a very good fortune 
he has made of it. He married my 
mother before his situation was.se 
comfortable as it is at preeent. They 
are neither of them niggardly: hav- 
ing wherewithal to live, not enly 
with ease, but with some degree of 
splendor; they choose, as they say, 
to enjoy the fruit of their labors.— 
Aceordingly we live in an elegant 
house, have a handsame carriage, 
keep 2 good number of servants, and 
see a greatdeal of company. You 
will easily eonceive, however, that 


the shew attending my father’s pre- 
sent system of living, and the man- 
ners suited to his present eondition, 
do vot just agree with his former ha- 
bits. But this does notsignify much, 
He is a good-natured, worthy man; 
and they must be very ¢aptious in- 
deed, who will not suffer his merits 
to conceal his defects. 

With regard to myself, my parents 
having no other daughter, and in- 
tending to give mea genteel portion 
were determined Ishould have a good 
education, ‘ For,’? said my father, 
“a young woman of fortune, and of 
an agreeable appearance, must ge in- 
tocompany. You and I, Bridget,” 
addressing himself to my mother, 
‘set out ina different manner. But 
Biary must have education.” 

So they sent me to a famous board~ 
in3-school ; and, in so far as my im- 


‘provement was concerned, they spar- 


ed no expense. Sir, I speak to you 
without reserve; and I hope you will 
not think me vain, if] tell you, my 
education was no difficult matter. I 
understand music, and had very little 
difficulty in acquiring the French and 
Italian languages. Indeed the wor- 
thy person who hadshargeof my edu~ 
cation, was well ealeulated to pro- 
mote my improvement. She was a 
woman of family, fine education, ex- 
quisite taste, great goodness of heart, 
and had shown spirit enough on the 
decline of her father’s fertune, rather 
than live a dependent on her relati- 
ons, to procure an independenee: and 
now she has rendered it a respecta- 
ble livelihoad for herself. Ina word, 
sir, I am what they eall tolerably ac- 
complished; and you think it strange 
and I think it strange myself, that 
this should be the source of my unea- 
siness. 

It is now some time sinee I return- 
ed to my father’s house. When I 
came home, I was received with rap- 
tures. My father and mother adored 
me. They refused me nothing.—- 


"They strove to prey *ut my wishes.— 


Good people! may heaven grant them 
peace of mind, and jong life to enjoy 
the fortune they so justly deserve! 
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Bot why, sir, did they make me so 
very accomplished? They have made 
me a different ereature from them- 
selves. I am apt to fancy myself of 
a higher order.—Forgive my pre- 
sumption; and qm sure you will for- 
ive me, when I tell you, I really 
wish myself lewer. Indeed, sir, and 
it grieves me to the soul, I am some- 
times impatient of my parents. 


I told you we see a great deal of 
company; and all the people we see 
are disposed to admire me. ‘ Migh- 
tw well,” you will say: “ Give a 
young girl admiration, and what more 
ean she wish for?” Sir, I wish they 
loved me more, and admired me fess. 
iam made te sing, and play on the 
harpsichord ; and, to oblige my fa- 
ther, am sometimes eonstrajned to re- 
peat verses: and all thie to people 
whe do not understand music, and 
know no other poetry thanthe Psalms 
of David in metre. Until 1 became 
better acquainted with them, I fuund, 
that even in our conversation, there 
was & misapprehension; and that 
they were sometimes unintelligihie to 
meas I was to them. I was not all 
surprised to hear them eall some of 
eur acquaintances good men; but 
when I heard them eall our neighbor 
John Staytape, a great man, I could 
not help asking what discovery he 
had made in the arts and sciences, or 
what eminent services he had render- 
ed his country. I was told in return, 
that within these few years he had 
realized a plum. ‘This phrase was 
also new to me; and I wished to have 
known something about the nature of 
such realization. Choosing however 
to ask but one question ai a time, I 
said nothing further: but 1 sonn 
learned, that whatever services Vir. 
Staytape might do his country, he 
had hitherto made no diseovery in 
either the arts or theseiences. 


I confess, that one time, 1 fancied 
they might have some little notion of 
books ; and when I heardthem speak 
about under-wrilers, I thongeht it 
might perhaps be some ludicreus term 
for the minor poets. | 


So when they spoke about policies, 
I fancied they were using the Seoteh 
word for improvements in gardening; 
and venturing to say something im fa- 
yor ef ciumps—‘ Clumps,”’ said a 
gentleman, who is a frequent visiter 
at oor house, ‘* she is to be laden 
with Surat cotten, sir.” I foundthey 
were speaking about the good ship 
Rebecea! 

A grave looking man who sat near 
me one day at dinner, said a good 
deal about the fail, and of events that 
should have happened before and af- 
ter the fall, As he also spoke about 
Providence, and Salem,and Ebenezer; 
and as great deference was paid to 
every thing that he said, and being 
as I told vou a gravelooking manin a 
black eoat, | was sare he was some 
learned theologian: and imagined he 
was speaking about orienta! antiqui- 
ties,and the fall ef Adam. But I was 
soon -undeceived. The gentleman 
lived for sometime in Virginia: by 
Providenee he meant the town of that 
name in Rhode Island; and by the 
fall, he meant not the fall of our first 
parents, for concerning them he had 
not the least idea, but, as I suppose, 
the fall ofthe leaf: for the word is 
used it seems for autumn, 

In this situation, sir, what shall I 
do? By my boasted education, I have 
ouly untearned the language, and lost 
the manners of that society in which 
Iam to live. Ifyou can put me in 
any method of bringing my friends up 
to me, or of letting myself down ta 
them, you will greatly oblige 

ours, &e, 
Mary Muslin. 
ee 
THE SLUTTISH WIFE. 

As lam to a fault fondof neatness, 
and even elegance in the dress ef the 
fair sex, I shall not pretend to vindi- 
eate altogether their carelessness in 
this respect; yet I think a little may 
be said in their faver, and that the 
fault does not solely rest with thei. 
Itis byt too often the case with the 
generality of husbands, when they 
have gained the heart and affeetions 
@adleserving female, and when af: 
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ter the honey-mvon i is ov ver, that they 
treat them with se much indifference, 
and merely as a sort of upper ser- 





vants, that a woman of any spirit can 


never brook, aud which she evuceives 
to be totally incompatible with the 
ideas of equality and reeipreeity of 
ailection aud tenderness: some by 
this treatment are forced to seek their 
company and amusements iu other 
places than home ; and surely it is 
no wender, when they find their ten- 
derness and affection treated with ne- 
glect, perhaps disdain. Others ofa 
more serious and domestic turn, are 
so disheartened, that they grow quite 
indifferent about society, and care- 
less of themselves aud families: a- 
shamed to complain, or let the world 
kuow their unhappy situation, (and 
it must be truly so to a susceptible 
mind) they ceurt solitude aad retire- 
ment, brooding over the bitter reflec- 
tion. Ilustead of tie kind and atten- 
tive husband, they find perhaps they 
have got the muddling set, who loi- 
ters away his leisure hours in a eci- 
fee-heuse or a tavern, hours whicha 
virtuous wife thinks she may without 
presumption claim a right to, and on- 
lyfavers his family with his company 
when all others fail, or when satiat- 
ed with his common routine. And 
now, sir, what a comforiable compu- 
nion must such a man be to a sensi- 
ble woman! Yet these very men will 
wot be backward in their animad ver- 
sions, and may perhaps be joined by 
their pot companions, against a wo- 
man, whe from ill treatmunt has lost 
aillheart teeare about her dress or 
family ncerns, whichshe otherwise 
undoubtedly would do, were she used 
with kindness. ‘This much may be 
said for the fair sex; that if men 
were only as loving, attentive, and 
solicitous afier marriage to retain, as 
they are before it to win, the affeeti- 
eas of a virtuous woman, Lam con- 
vineed, not one husbandina thousand 
would find any eause to eempiain.— 
The fault lies most commonly with 
themselves: let a woman be treated 
with kindness, attention, and respect, 
aud be assured she will make a most 


liberal and generous return, leaving 


no shadow of complaint of heing 
“i Slutiish Wife. 


II 


VARIETY. 


“ All pleasure consist in Variety.” 
Da. Joanson. 


Kart Mansfield was lord chief jus- 
tice of the court of king’s bench dur- 
ing the long period of thirty-two 
years. Inearly life he was eminent- 
ly distinguished by his eloquence at 
the bar, as well as afterwards in beth 
houses of parliament. When exalted 
to the bench, he rendered his name 
revered, not only by the ability and 
uprightness of his conduct, but by the 
extent of his knowledge, andthe com- 
prenensiveness of his-views upon ma- 
ny new subjects of judicial decision. 
Searcely any man of his time possess. 
ed, in an equal degree, that wonder- 
ful sagacity in detecting chicanery 
and artifice, Im separating fallacy 
from truth, and sophistry from argu- 
ment, which diseovers, as if by intui- 
tion, the exaet equity of the case.— 
Nor was he less remarkable for his 
regularity, punctuality, and despatch 
of business, by which the suitors in 
his court were relieved from the tedi- 
ous anxiety of suspense, so generally 
eomplained of in a court of justice.— 
“T am informed,” says sir James 
Burrows, who was clerk of the erown 
in the court of king’s bench. and whe, 
therefore, knew lord Mansfield weil, 
“that at the sittings for Loudon aud 
Middlesex there are not Jess than 
eight hundred cases set down ina 
year, and all disposed of. Upon the 
last day of the last term, says sir 
dames, if we exclude such motivzs of 
the term, as by desire of the parties 
went over Of eourse, there was nota 
single matter of any kind that re- 
mained undetermined, excepting one 
case, professedly ostponed anaccount 
of the situation t Ameriea 3 and the 


same may he said of*the last day of 
any former term fer some years back- 
wards.” The same writer also in- 
forms us of the following most re- 
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markable circumstance respecting 
lord Mansfield’s decisions; that, ex- 
cepting in two cases, there had not 
beeu a final difference of opinion in 
the court, in any ease, or upon any 
point whatsoever, duriag the long pe- 
riedfrom November 1756 to May 
4776, the time ef sir James’s publica- 
tion; and it is not less remarkable, 
that, except in these two cases, no 
jedgment given at that court during 
the same period, has been reversed 
either in the exchequer chamber, or 
iv parliament. ‘I'his great nobleman 
was the friend and favorite of all the 
wits aud well principled eharacters 
of the age, and died at the advanced 


period of 88, regretted by all but the. 


factious. 
— 

When Handel’s Messiah was first 
performed, the audience were exceed. 
ingly affeeted by the music in gene- 
ral; but when the chorus struck up 
“ Forthe Lord God Omnipotent reign- 
eth,” they were so transported, that 
they all, together with the king, who 
happened to be present, started up, 
and remained standing till the chorus 
ended: and hence it became the fush- 
ion in England for the audience to 
stand while that part of the music is 
performing. Some days after the 
first exhibition of the same divine 
oritorio, Mr. Handel eame to pay his 
respects to lord Kinnoul, with whom 
he was particularly acquainted. His 
lordship, as was natural, paid hiin 
sume compliments on the noble enter. 
tainment which he had lately given 
thetown. My lord, said Handel, I 
should be sorry if I only entertained 
them; I wish to make them better.— 
‘Vhese two aneedotes I had from lord 
Kinnoul himself. You will agree 
with me, that the first does great ho- 
nor to Handel, te music, and to the 
English nation. The second tends to 


confirm my theory and Sir John Haw- 
kins’s testimony, that Handel. in spite 
of all that has been «aid to the con- 
trary, must have been a pious man. 
=< 
During my residence in the Hague, 
LT was witness to a circumstance, 


— 


which L could not otherwise have be- 
lieved, respecting the price of flowers 
im Holland. saw four hundred and 
seventy-five guimeas offered and re- 
fused for ahyacinth. It was, io be 
sure, the most charming flower that 
ever was seen: it belonged to a florist 
at Haarlem, and another florist offer- 
ed this priee for it. The reason 
which the owner assigned for refus- 
ing the effer was, that his hyacinth 
was known to all the amateurs of 
Europe, and that he sold the bulbs 
every year for more than the interest 
of five hundred guineas. ‘These bulbs 
produced the same sort of flower in 
all its beauty. 


_——a hee 
TUE CHOICE OF ANNETTE. 


LUE the fair shrub which springs 
on the southern hill, in the bloom of 
its scented beauty, was the form of 
Annette; and the heart of Annette 
was worthy of the lovely casket that 
contained it. . 

‘Lubin and Henri turned their voi- 
ees to the name, and: in the praise of 
Annette. ‘The hills flung the sweet 
sounds to the vales, and the vales e- 
ehoed them back tothe hills. ‘Khe 
persous of the swains were both good- 
ly as two vigorous young oaks, which 
overlook their leafy neighbors; their 
flock were equal; so was their good 
name among the shepherds: and the 
heart of Annette was undecided in its 
choice. 

When the golden moment of oppor- 
tunity offered, and Henri. whispered 
his tale in the.ear of Annette, ever 
would he load the character of Lubin 
with evil deeds, and endeavour to 
sink bim lowin the opinion of An- 
nette, as the worthless plant that 
bears neither fruit nor flower. Not 
so Lubin: he was eontent with urs- 
ing his own wishes; for though he 
knew Henri was his rival, yet there 
was a pure spark of honour in his 
breast, which would not let his tongue 
utter the language of falsehood. An- 
nette liked net this in Henri; for she 
knew Lubin was virtuous; bat she 


had heard many ef the leve ballads of 
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the shepherds, which said, ‘that 
love separated the bonds of friend- 
ship,” and in the fervor of Henri’s 
love for her she found his excuse. 

Once, when the light of day was fast 
journeying towards the glowing west, 
and gilded the mountains’ tops with 
his. departing rays; when the soft 
breeze of eve wafted around the 
sweets which sprang on its wings 
from the blooming flowret, and rip- 
pled the bosom of the lake, Henri 
rupee forth the hopes and sorrows of 

is love, as, with Annette, he stroll. 
edoverthemountains. As they pass- 
ed achasm, Arnette espied a lamb 
which had fallen into it, and which 
must shortly perish, unless some 
friendly hand came to its assistance. 
She wished Henri to extricate it from 
its sad situation; but he saw it was 
Lubin’s, and said, as it belonged to an 
unworthy master, it might die! As he 
spoke, Annette perceived at some 
distance a shaggy wolf bearing away 
a tender kid and Lubm pursuing it 
over the dangerous passes of the 
mountain, withthe steps of youth and 
activity ;—he o’ertook the monster— 
his courage prevailed,—it fell be- 
neath the strength of his arm,—and 
he preserved the yet unhurt kid.— 
Lubin saw Annette and Henri above 
him on the mountain, and ascended 
towards them, bearing the kid in his 
arms—he presented it to Henri; for 
it was his-——Lubin had seen the wolf 
steal it from amongst the flocks of 
Henri, and had run to rescue it. 

No longer doubtful was the choice 
of Annette—The merit of Lubin burst 
through the mist ofslander, with 
which Henri had been darkening it, 
as the glorious rays of the sun pierce 
the fogs of nature. The love ballads 
frum which she had drawn formerly 
an excuse for Henri, she now recel- 
lected, all declared, “* that in a heart 
cheered by the pure flame of love, the 
rose of generosity, and the lily of hu- 
manity ever flourished.” 

After Lubin had got his lamb from 
the chasm, Annette turned upon him 
the smiling eye of approbation ; she 
teok his engaged arm; and they left 
VOL. I. 


Henri, whose heart was not destitute 
of feeling, overwhelmed with confu- 
sion. 

As they went, Annette lent a favor- 
able ear to the soft murmurings of 
Lubin’s love ;—and they were hap- 
Py: : 


———a GD aaa. 


Amusing. 


When the regulations of West Bos- 
ton bridge were drawn up, two fa- 
mous attornies were chosen for that 
purpose—One section was written, 
accepted, and new stands thus:— 
** And the said preprietors shaH meet 
annually, on the first Tuesday of June 
provided the same does not fall on 
Sunday.” 


The late George Colman being 
once told, that a man whose charae- 
ter was-not very immaculate, had 
grossly abused him, pointedly remark- 
ed, that ‘ the scandal and ill report 
ef some persons that might be men- 
tioned, was like fuller’s earth, it 
daubs your coat a little for a time, 
but when it is rubbed off, your coat is 
so much the cleaner.’ 


An Kast India governor having 
died abroad, his body was put in ar- 
rack, to preserve it for interment in 
England. A sailor on board the ship 
being frequently drunk, the captain 
assured him the next time he was 
guilty of that offence, he should be 
severely whipped ; and, at the same 
time, forbade the purser, and indeed 
all the ship, to let him have any li- 
quor. Shortly after, the fellow ap- 
peared very drunk. How he got the 
liquor no one could guess. The cap- 
tain resolved to find out and punish 
the person who had thus disobeyed 
his orders,\promised to fergive him, 
if he would tell whence he got the li- 
quor. After some hesitation, he hic- 
cuped out, ‘ Why, please your honor, 
I tapped the governor.’ 


A buck of the town being taken 
before a justice that was rather crook- 
ed, after the other witnesses were ex- 
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amined, ‘ What have you to say ?’ 
said the justice. “ Nothing at all 
{replied the spark) for I see you are 
all on one side.” 


‘ An attorney (says an ingenious 
writer) is the same thing to a barris- 
ter, that an apothecary is to a physi- 
cian, with this difference, that your 
lawyer does not deal in scruples.’ 


A gentleman having appointed to 
meet his friend on particular busi- 
ness, went to his house and knoeked 
at the door, which was opened by a 
servant girl. He informed her he 
wanted her master. ‘ He is gone out, 
sir,’ says she. “ Then your mistress 
will do,” said the gentleman. ‘ She, 
(said the girl) is gone out too.”—* My 
business is of consequence, (returned 
he), is your master’s son at home ?” 
‘No, sir, (returned the girl), he is 

one out.’—** That’s unlucky indeed, 
(replied he), but perhaps it will not 
be long before they return; I will step 
in and set by your fire.”—* Oh, sir, 
(said the girl) the fire is gone out too.’ 
Upon which the gentleman bade her 
inferm her master, that * he did not 
expect to be received so coolly.” 


An Hibernian speaking of suicide, 
coolly said, ‘ The only way to stop it 
was to make it a capital offence, pu- 
nishable with death.’ 


When Dr. Jeggon, afterwards bi- 
shop of Norwich, was master of Ben- 
net College, Cambridge, he punished 
all the under graduates fer some ge- 
neral offence; and beeause he dis- 
dained to convert the penalty money 
into private use, it was expended on 
new whitening the hallofthe college. 
A scholar hung the following verses 
on the sereen: 

* Dr. Jeggon, Bennet College master, 
* Broke the scholars’ heads and gave the walls 
a plaster.’ 
The doctor, perusing the paper 


wrete underneath, extempore, 

“Knew T but the wag that writ these verses 
in bravery, 

‘I'd commend him for his wit, but whip him 
for his knavery, 


POETRY. 


THE AFFECTIONATE MOTHER. 
Sweer innocent, artless and gay, 
How happy thy moments are spent, 
How careless thy life glides away, 
How nearly allay’d to content! 


No ills thy glad fancy engage, 
_Nor passions tempestuously roll ; 
Nor eares in thy bosom dare rage, 
To banish the peace of thy soul. 


No fears thy soft slumbers ean find, 
No terrors disturb thy repose : 
Just conscience antri'd is thy friend, 
And innocence shields thee from 
woes. 


Alas! but how transient these joys, 
When manhood approaches they’re 
o’er, 
That bliss some reflection destroys, 
That nature had nurtur’d befere. 


Then elosely thy guiltless palm press, 
Reward but a mother’s fond care, 
With tokens of gratitude bless 
The heart you extensively share. 


Nor be like thy false sex employ’d, 
While vainly their partners com- 
lain ; 
Still slighting the sweets they enjoy’d. 
As ne’er worth enjoyment again. — 


When you bid these fond arms adien, 
And stray from these scenes of de. 
light, 
Let wisdom encompass thy view, 
And virtue thy faney invite. 


Perhaps in the battle’s loud roar, 
Theur’t wafton the pinions of fame; 

Or curs'd with the greatness of power, 
And tyranny waits on thy name. 


Then think-on that tenderness shown, 
Thy youth when defenceless and 
weak; 
Nor e’en for the pride of a throne, 
Love, justice, nor mercy forsake. 


If fortune should leave thee obscure, 
My son, ne’er repine at thy fate, 
The monarch in power is poor, 
The begzar in freedom is great. 
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